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THE ALICE AND JERRY BOOKS 


NOW COMPLETE—+¢he Parallel Program Of 
The Alice And Jerry Books As Illustrated Here. 


A complete basic reading program is available 
toyouin the Alice and Jerry Books: basic readers, 
readiness readers, parallel readers, and in addi- 
tion a series of supplementary traditional litera- 
ture readers, The Wonder-Story Books, whose 
vocabulary is correlated with the basic texts. 


ANYTHING 


CAN HAPPEN 


For reading happiness and reading success use the 





Alice and Jerry Books! 
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Write for descriptive booklet, listing and 
describing all the items in the program 


4 Pow, Peterson & Company 
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a ce DALLAS 


VM. and more of the nation’s leading 
school systems are purchasing from the 
viewpoint of supplying the children’s needs. 

This map shows some of the leading educa- 
tional centers of America. Purchases by such 
centers are the outcome of recommendations of 
experts trained in child psychology—men and 
women who know the needs of children in the 
elementary schools. 

Such experts also appreciate the fact that 
THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE with the aid 
ofa large research and editorial staff is kept in 
step with what children want to know as re- 
fected in thousands of questions from children 
themselves, 

Constantly revised, written in language chil- 
iten understand, this set has an appeal and a 
popularity unequaled in its field. 
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THE GROLIER SOCIETY 
has published a booklet, 
“Supplementary Teach- 
ing Aids.” 

This attractively 
bound book consist- 
ing of 20 pages is 
available to you 
without charge. 
Simply fillin thecou- 
pon below. This book- 
let will be mailed in re- 
sponse to your request. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, INC. 
(School and Library Division) 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation your 20 page booklet ‘’Supplemen- 
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Some day this war will be won by America and her Allies. 
Our first duty meanwhile is to meet the demands of the war. This we are doing. 


The going hasn’t always been easy or comfortable. We believe 
you understand the reasons, and we appreciate your patience, 
your good-humored acceptance of inconvenience. 


And we'd like you to know our ideas of comfort and style go far beyond 
what we’re able fo offer today. That’s why we print the picture below. 














It will give you some idea of how we’d like to serve you—how we’re 
looking and planning ahead right now to make future 
railroad travel a thrillingly pleasant experience. 


It can’t be done all at once. It will take money 
and time. 


But you can be sure of one thing. Our goal is 
to give future America the finest transportation 
the world has ever seen. 
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COORDINATED 


FOR BEST RESULTS 


DITTO Machines and Genuine DITTO Supplies 


THE top results for which Ditto is so famous are always 
certain when genuine Ditto supplies are used in con- 
junction with Ditto duplicating machines! 

ONLY genuine Ditto supplies—Ditto paper, inks, car- 
bon, rolls and films—have the perfect chemical coordi- 
nation to match the efficiency of Ditto machines! 


GENUINE Ditto Supplies Are Most Economical to Use! 
They Guarantee Results, Yet COST NO MORE! 


TODAY, as always, genuine Ditto supplies are avail- 
able for keeping previously-sold Ditto machines oper- 
ating at the peak of efficiency! 


Add to Your Leisure Hours 
with Time-Saving DITTO Workbooks! 


Teachers everywhere have discovered how Ditto Work- 
books improve classroom alertness, eliminate much 
needless lesson copying and marking. You, too, will 
find that* Ditto Workbooks will speed your work and 
give you those wanted, extra hours for leisure and self- 
improvement. 





Mail the coupon today for Ditto School Supply Catalog and new catalog 
of 55 workbooks for most grades ... New Ditto Workbooks — $1.00 up. 


DITTO SUPPLIES 


Ditto Gelatin Rolls Der TO, lnc »y Blvd., Chi Illinoi 
Ditto Li . : 1 - Oakley Blvd., icago 12, Illinois 
Di Liquid : Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 
‘ itto Carbon Paper H ¢ } Sond ane = Disso Sepply Catalog” , 

. m ‘ end me “New Ditto Workbook Catalog” 

Itto Duplicating Paper - ' ( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
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Ditto Ribbons Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. ( ) Send me “New Short Cuts in Education” 
Ditto Pencils 
Ditto Inks 
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NEW 


“BEHIND THE 
OPEN DOOR” 


By DR. FOSTER RHEA DULLES 


Ties the ertire Far East series together effectively. As a book by 
itself, BEXIND THE OPEN DOOR, American foreign policy in Asia for 
160 ycars, fits perfectly into a course in American history, American 
probiems or Foreign relations. Order now. 


LUT 40c NET 30c PLUS POSTAGE 


‘NEIGHBORS ACROSS tHE PACIFIC” 


Five Far East unit texts under one cover. Becomes an integral part of 
any modern history course. Questions and adaptations by W T. 
White, assistant superintendent in charge of high schools, Dallas, 
Texas. Order now. 





Announcing 
OUR GLOBAL WORLD 
b 


7 
Grace Croyle Hankins 


Distances are shrinking ; age-old barriers of moun- 
tains, oceans, and deserts have less significance. 
Tomorrow’s world will be an air-age world. 


Your students are tomorrow’s men and women 
“Our Global World” is a new'brief Geography for 
the Air Age. It looks forward to tomorrow and at 
the same time takes into consideration the realities 
of today. 


In picture and text this new book briefly but 
clearly discusses map reading, topography, climate, 
weather, natural regions, populations, economic de- 


velopment, and natural resources of the world, all 
points of which are but a few days away from your 
airport. 


More than one hundred photographs and maps, 
some of them full-page, make this brief course 
timely and exciting. 


For supplementary use in any social-science 


LIST $1.68 NET $1.26 PLUS POSTAGE 


‘AMERICANS TOGETHER” 
By MAJOR E. DWIGHT SALMON & EVALYN BAYLE 


We give students an overall understanding of the geography of 


LATIN AMERICA; its effect on the people; their history, living condi- course. Use it now. 

tions, industrial and commercial life. A timely and necessary book. 

Order now. Examination copy, $1 postpaid; 
LIST $1.00 NET 75¢ PLUS POSTAGE regular list price, $1.32 


ORDER THE BOOKS YOU NEED NOW Tue GREoe PiMLAatING Co. 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. llega Chicago San Francisco 


4 ° . ° B t 
1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Missouri onasee Toronto London 















DUAL: AMEAD... 


— ) enables us to 
* SERVE YOU BETTER! 





By ordering now the essential library sup- 
plies you will require in the next several 
months, there is less likelihood of delay and 
disappointment. Besides, you get the benefit 


of lower prices when ordering in quantity. 


In some items there may be changes in the 
weight and color of paper stock, to conform 
with WPB restrictions. In every case the 
material used will be the best available. 


Ga LORD BROS., Ine. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. est. 1896 STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPL 
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your subject through 
use of WINSTON texts. 
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x SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY * 
Chicago 5 - Atlanta 3 - Dallas 1» New York 10 








BUILD READING POWER WITH THE LAIDLAW BASIC REA 


ae ae oe . a 
Pre-Primer on a wre = 20 
JACK AND NANCY i . 
AT HOME 





Primer 
ON THE WAY 
TO STORYLAND 


Book One 
MAKING 
STORYBOOK FRIENDS 


Book Two 
STORIES WE LIKE 


Book Three 
CHILDREN 
EVERYWHERE 


Book Four 
ON THE TRAIL 
OF ADVENTURE 


Book Five 
THE WORLD 
AROUND US 


Book Six 
FROM EVERY LAND 


















This popular and successful series develops readiness for 
curricular reading and gives pupils the foundation to read 
easily and comprehendingly in their other fields of study, 
because: 





1. A reading readiness program at the beginning of each 
grade helps lay the foundation for outstanding reading 
achievement. 


2. The teaching plan provides for teaching reading skills 
in each grade and stresses specific objectives and sug- 
gested procedure that will assure pupil growth from 
grade to grade. 








3. The content is of such a nature that it trains the pupil 
for curricular reading—the true test of any reading 
series. 





4. A speech improvement program, based on a phonetic 
test chart, emphasizes correct speech habits and facili- 
tates interpretive reading. 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson St., Chicago 6 
221 Fourth Avenue, New York 3 
116 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 5 
441 W. Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 3 
2210 Pacific Avenue, Dallas 1 
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USING WORDS 


An Enriched 
Spelling Program 


By Lillian E. Billington 


The Spellers that children 
love because they make | 
spelling fun. The spellers | 
that teachers admire be- 
cause they develop, swiftly 
and surely, the power to 
spell and use any word a 
child may need. The spel- 
lers that make spelling a_ 
significant part of the lan- 
guage arts program. 


THE. INTERMEDIATE 


| 
| 
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READERS 


of the Unit- Activity 
Reading Program 


To read with understand- 
ing—to read with purpose 
—to read with enjoyment. 
These magnificent books 
have brought success in| 
reading to thousands of | 
children, rich accomplish- 
ment to thousands of teach- 
ers. They can provide the 
solution to your reading 
problem. | 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
New York Chicago 


San Francisco 
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“On the air-” 


THE STORY OF RADIO BROADCASTING 


Another new sound motion picture from Westinghouse School Service 


Here is a new film that portrays the exciting 
story of radio broadcasting from its beginning in 
the garage workshop of Dr. Frank Conrad, 
Westinghouse engineer, to the great complex net- 
works that today encircle the globe. 


Depicting the detailed operations of a typical 
broadcasting day, the film covers writing, scripting, 
rehearsal, timing, production and presentation of 
radio broadcasts. A tour of a modern radio station 
leads through all of these and carries on to the 
transmitter, where, by means of animated draw- 
ings, the technical side of broadcasting is shown. 

This “how it works” section of the film is a 


complete portrayal of how sound waves are 
created in the studio, carried to the transmitter, 


Other new Westinghouse films for school use. 


“Wuat 1s Evecrriciry?” Basic principles of electricity, ex- 
plained in words and in animated drawings, so that the 
fundamentals can be understood by any high school student. 
Runs 22 minutes. A Teachers’ Manual will be sent in 
advance for use with this film. 


‘ . 
‘THe Ramparts We Bump.” The dramatic story of an 


American industry at war, narrated by John Nesbitt. Runs 
20 minutes. 


“ELectronics at Work.” Comprehensive explanation of the 
6 basic functions of the electronic tube, together with 
striking shots of electronic devices at work in many industries. 
Runs 20 minutes. A 40-page booklet, “The ABC of Electron- 
ics at Work” is available for teachers. 


All these are sound motion pictures, available on 16 mm or 
55 mm film, and are loaned free to schools. 
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amplified, impressed on a carrier wave, and 
radiated by giant tower antennae. 


The whole process of radio transmission is so 

_ clearly explained that any junior or senior high 

school student can easily understand the princi- 
ples involved. 


“On the Air” is recommended for showing in 
assembly, as well as in connection with courses in 
physics, general science and social studies. It is 
available in 16 mm and 35 mm and runs twenty 
eight minutes. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Tune in John Charles Thomas, NBC 
Sundays, 2:30 p. m., E.W.T. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 


School Service 
WESTINGHOUSE ELEcTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
306 Fourth Avenue, P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


I would like to show the films checked below— 
PREFERRED DATE SECOND CHOICE 

0 “On the Air” 

0 “What Is Electricity?” 

0 “The Ramparts We Build”’ 

0 “Electronics at Work” ites eo 

C0 Desk copy “‘The ABC of Electronics at Work” 

(0 Teachers’ Manual ‘‘What Is Electricity?” 

(Sound film cannot be run in silent projector) 

0 35 mm 


0 16mm 


STREET 


POSTAL ZONE 
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Making Short Work 
of Paper Work 


Hour after hour, day after day, the Mimeograph du- 
plicator is on duty in the American school, rolling out 
copies of anything a school wants duplicated and 
duplicated well. 

Lesson sheets or a school newspaper, administrative 
forms, or material for a new war project, this versatile 
machine takes any job in its stride and turns out clean- 
cut, black on white copies in a matter of minutes. 
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These days when you have more duplicating needs than 
ever before, be sure to keep your Mimeograph duplicator 
in fighting trim. Keep it clean, keep it oiled. Keep it cov- 
ered when not in use. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Mimeograph 
duplicator 
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»JQUANAE: 


HE C)ytlook for America 


BR ws ULTIMATE OUTLOOK for America is bright, for 


the simple reason that the world urgently needs 
what America has to give. Great opportunities 
spring from great needs. Thruout the world after 
this war vital human needs will be everywhere 
pressing. 

The upheaval thru which mankind now passes 
is the product of two great forces both good in 
themselves. The first is human aspiration, which 
is as old as the race, but which received immense 
impetus from the development of Christianity and 
its political counterpart, democracy. The second of 
these twin forces is technology. Technology has its 
roots in free learning, in the colleges and universi- 
ties, and in mass education. 

Conflict within countries and war between na- 
tions has come from the misdirection of the two 
forces—human aspiration and technology. Perver- 
ted men have sought to use them both for selfish 
ends. Demagogs and dictators have been able to 
dominate the human mind and spirit and to turn 
them into channels of destruction. Irresponsible 
money power has sought thru corporations, cartels, 
patents, special legislation, and the courts to seize 
technological resources that generations of men 
have built up and to limit and use them as instru- 
ments of personal advantage and power. 

To save civilization it is necessary for men to find 
ways to direct human aspiration toward the wider 
good and to recapture natural and technological re- 
sources for the masses of the people. Slowly but 
surely these things will be done, but they will not 
be easy to do and there will be bungling along the 
way. Here are some of the elements that emerge 
from an examination of the prospects for mankind: 

[1] Europe at the end of the war will be devas- 
tated, impoverished, krutalized, and confused be- 
yond belief. 

[2] When the war is over, there will be two 
powerful nations—the United States and the USSR. 
The peace of mankind will depend upon the ability 
of these two powers—so different in background 
and method but so alike in the purpose to go for- 
ward—to work together for world cooperation. 
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[3] China, with her more than 400 million people, 
given modern education and technology, is likely 
to become quickly a first-class power. With a re- 
markable group of statesmen at the helm, she may 
be able to avoid some of the mistakes that have been 
made in both America and Russia. 

[4] India, with a population nearing 400 million, 
is at the beginning of an enormous upthrust which 
may work itself out in peaceful evolution or in the 
most violent revolution. 

[5] Population problems especially in the Orient 
will assume increasing importance. During the ten- 
year period between the last two censuses, India’s 
population increased by 52,000,000 in spite of high 
death rates. These prodigious birth rates are im- 
bedded in religious teaching, and as technology, 
sanitation, and modern medicine create better con- 
ditions population jumps ahead and tends to keep 
the people at the famine level. If the bars of im- 
migration were let down, the more advanced areas 
of the world would be overrun by peoples with a 
much lower standard of living. 

[6] One adult out of every two in the world is 
still illiterate, which gives a weak foundation for 
democratic institutions. Modern methods could, 
however, correct this in an amazingly short time, 
as has been shown in Russia. 

[7] Our own country is a house divided against 
itself, much as it was before the War between the 
States, engaged in a titanic struggle between en- 
trenched wealth, on one hand, and democratic 
needs and aspirations, on the other. Giant corpora- 
tions, monopolies, cartels, chain stores, and large- 
scale farming are fast destroying personal property 
and free individual enterprise in America. We can 
if we will reconcile this struggle by peaceful means 
and our example in doing so can be a powerful 
help to other countries which face similar problems. 

From now on, the outlook for America is linked 
closely with the outlook for the whole world. Gone 
are the petty kingdoms of Bible times, the warring 
principalities of the middle ages, and the more re- 
cent empires built upon human exploitation of 
weaker peoples. The future calls upon mankind to 
take the next step, and America, if she will make 
herself worthy, can lead the way. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, evrror 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


* Beaten paths are for beaten men. 

* Every noble work is at first impossible. 

* Every teacher has an obligation to all children. 

* Greatness does not stop in the face of difficulty. 

* The sure foundations of states are laid in knowledge. 

* One who occupies a place of leadership has an inescapable 
obligation to lead. 

* Postwar years will see a rapid development of the three- 
unit school system 6-4-4. 

* Personal work with individuals based on love for them 
is the secret of good teaching. 

* It is easier to dodge our responsibilities than to dodge 
the consequences of dodging our responsibilities. 

* Against military foes we spend fabulous sums of money; 
we must face the foe of ignorance with equal determination. 

* Now is a good time to work for the adoption of single salary 
schedules, which can best be put into operation during a 
period of generally rising salaries. 


A THOUGHT-PROVOKING BOOK 


Tite antaztne apvance of medicine concerns every teacher 
personally as well as professionally. The story is told with 
compelling interest, readable compactness, and _ technical 
accuracy in a recent book which many teachers will wish to 
own—A Hundred Years of Medicine by C. D. Haagensen 
and Wyndham E. B. Lloyd. Sheridan House, New York. 
1943. $3.50. 


THEY LL SOON BE IN SCHOOL 


Tue seriousness of the teacher shortage and of the reduced 
enrolment in schools which prepare teachers is emphasized 
by the fact that the birthrate is taking a sharp upward turn, 
which may soon add several million more children to the 
school rolls than would have been true had the 1932 low 
continued. It requires some 33,000 teachers to guide a mil- 
lion children. Total births in continental United States by 


years are: * Estimated. 


1943—3,000,000* 
1942—2,808,996 
194I—2,5 13,427 
1940—2,360,399 
1939—2,265,588 


1938—2,286,962 
1937—2,203,337 
1936—2,144,796 
1935—2,155,105 
1934—2,167,636 


1933—2,081,232 
1932—2,074,042 
193I—2,112,760 
1930—2,203,958 
1929—2,169,920 


CONGRATULATIONS, ARIZONA! 


Accorpine to the Arizona Teacher-Parent for December, 
the Arizona Education Association at its Delegate Assembly 
on December 4, 1943, acting on a recommendation of its ex- 
ecutive committee, voted to invite the NEA to appoint a 
committee to meet with a similar committee of the AEA 
“to investigate and explore the possibilities of an amalgama- 
tion of the two associations.” This is an example which every 
state association might well follow. 


WAR AND PEACE FUND HIGHLIGHTS 


Wastincron stare and Washington city have contributed 
to the National War and Peace Fund more than double the 
quotas assigned them. 

Georgia was the first state to go over the top in the cam. 
paign with a total of nearly $12,000 on a quota of $7500, 

Pennsylvania, with $50,000 cash, has raised the largest 
amount of any state in the campaign. 

Colorado, Kansas, and Iowa are among states which have 
recently gone over the top in their campaigns. 

Alabama, which exceeded its War and Peace Fund quota 
by more than 50 percent, was one of the first states to meet 
its 1943-44 NEA membership quota. 

Thirty-nine states have now accepted NEA membership 
quotas for 1943-44 and if as much progress can be made the 
second half of the year as has been made the first half, the 
goal of 330,000 members will be reached. 

The joy of overcoming difficulttes—As the War and Peace 
Fund Campaign goes forward a new attitude is developing— 
that every state should meet its quota, however difficult the 
task or however long it may take. We believe that attitude 
means much for the future of our profession. There are 
times when for the sake of our own selfrespect we need to be 
satisfied with nothing less than complete victory and this 
is one of those times. 

The War and Peace Fund Campaign has made us con- 
scious of our strength and also of our weakness. We need 
now to face that weakness wherever it is and to move for- 
ward to complete unity and achievement. The task may seem 
impossible, the circumstances unfavorable, our personal 
strength and resources limited—there are always plenty of 
reasons or excuses for not doing things. But how quickly 
these all disappear in the face of straightforward courageous 
action! And the greater the difficulty, the greater the per- 
sonal growth and the more lasting the satisfaction of win- 
ning out. 

It has been a joy to see one state after another go over the 
top in this campaign and to note the sense of new strength 
which comes as a result of victory—strength which will 
carry over for other victories on other fronts. It has been 
revealing to see states which at first thought they could do 
little, come thru with flying colors. Every teacher has a right 
to be so acquainted with the issues facing our profession that 
she will be eager to do her part. That is what leadership 1s 
for and the War and Peace Fund Campaign is helping to 
discover and strengthen that leadership. 

Let us go forward to complete victory in the War and 
Peace Fund Campaign in every state and know the full joy 
of overcoming difficulties. The need for the increased 
strength which the War and Peace Fund Campaign 1s ' 
ing our state and national associations is even greater NOW 
than was anticipated when the campaign was begun. 

Civilization is a race between education and catastrophe. 
It is ours to run. 


— 
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E LEARNED in the last War that many 
people in this country had not 
ad opportunity for adequate education, 
hadn't been properly fed, hadn’t had 
te Binedical care. But when peace came, we 
be Morgot all about them, and very little 
is Fame out of the lessons we learned. 
Now we are learning many of them 
yn- [Ml over again. We have rejected many 
ed Mpeople for illiteracy in this war. It wasn’t 
or. Mager lack of native intelligence; some are 
om pring taught in camps and are learning 
quickly. It was lack of opportunity. I 
of eee this time we are not going to for- 
ret when the war ends. 


ly % eh 
i It we don’t think thru our own prob- 
us Hems, we are not going to be very well 


repared to lead in solving problems that 
in- Mill face the United Nations as a whole. 

And facing those problems, we see that 
the iRducation is basic to democracy. You 
oth 0 have a government where from 
vill MPve the life of the people is directed 
een (epiter well or badly, but you can’t have 
he : people that govern themselves with 
visdom, intelligence, and consistent in- 


ght test unless you have education. 

hat In this nation today schools are clos- 

P'S Bing. Teachers are going from teaching 

3 {0 BiMtto other fields, largely because of the 
ein the cost of living and the greater 


and @@Pportunity to make money in other 
joy MPlessions. The whole situation is a 
sed Mticult one. We have in cities classes 


large that it is impossible for any 


oiV- 

fe] ° 

now hy give proper attention to each 
Ud. Tt j 


‘ s equally impossible for one 
se “cher to teach not only the number but 


he various ages of pupils in some of our 
ural schools. 
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SECRETARY GIVENS 


e of the Educator 


Eleanor Roosevelt 


Notes based on an address 

before the NEA headquarters 

staff in Washington, D. C., 
January 21, 1944 


NEA STAFF PHOTO 


Basically, we have to change the whole 
viewpoint of the country on the im- 
portance of the teacher. We do not in 
our communities give to teachers the 
proper position, the proper return in the 
terms we have set up to gauge success. 
Our values—our measuring of success 
largely in material terms—may change 
in the future, but there is no question 
but what the teaching profession must 
have the highest standard of remunera- 
tion. We must see that the training of 
citizens in a democracy is the most im- 
portant thing that we can trust to any 
group. 

And then I think of the freedom that 
must go with being a teacher. Many 
teachers are afraid to set problems with 
all their different angles before young 
people because of feelings it would 
arouse in the community. When this 
happens, we are not getting freedom of 
minds to function, which is basic in a 
democracy. 

We should make every effort to as- 
certain that it is actually facts we are 
putting forth. But having done that, we 
should allow children, and from then 
on up, full access to the whole of any 
situation and let them try to think things 
out. Otherwise I don’t believe a democ- 
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racy can function. It we restrict the flow 
of ideas and discussion, it isn’t going to 
be possible to work out a better basis for 
understanding and peace. 

Since we all continue our education 
thruout our lives, much responsibility 
has to be undertaken by teachers in the 
field of adult education. Our school- 
houses should be centers from which 
radiate the ideas which motivate the 
community. 

So you see why I feel the role of the 
educator is the most important thing 
before the country today. We have to 
find a way of making it possible for the 
country as a whole to give equal oppor- 
tunity to our youngsters. 

I know how hard it is with the feeling 
in many places that education is a secon- 
dary interest. “Why should teachers be 
paid higher salaries? Why should they 
have so much preparation? Look what 
an easy life they have—so many months 
of holiday.” It must be disheartening. It 
must make teachers feel that nobody 
recognizes how important is their role. 

Yet almost everyone who looks back 
upon his school years as the opening 
of a world of interests will tell you that 
one or more teachers gave him inspira- 
tion, curiosity about the world, the tools 
and desire to be an influence in his com- 
munity and to accomplish something 
worthwhile in his life. We are not go- 
ing to hold or to get people into the pro- 
fession who have these abilities and 
qualities unless the job they are doing is 
recognized in the communities as being 
the important thing it really is. 

How we are going to get this across 
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is something I often ponder on. It is 
not easy. But the time is crucial. Un- 
less we attract to the teaching profession 


people with ability and ideals and cour- 


age and unless we begin in our com- 
munities to give them the opportunity 
and freedom and respect and position 
which they should have, our hope for 
a different kind of world is greatly 
lessened. 

I believe we have to have federal aid 
to education. There are many arguments 
made against it, that this is no time to 
add to expenses of the government, that 
if you have federal aid you restrict rights 
of states. I don’t think those arguments 
are valid. You don’t need to restrict 
rights of states. Every community has to 
evolve itself. You can’t impose on a 
community a type of education it isn’t 
prepared to have. But you can gradually 
lead a community to see from one 
change to another that there is some- 
thing a little better than they have en- 
visioned before. But we have to work 
thru our local educational systems. 

There are going to be great physical 
changes in the next few years. Speaking 
of my son’s ranch in Texas, Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek said, “Texas sounds 
very like North China. I think it would 
be a good idea if your son and daughter- 
in-law had a ranch in China too.” I 
said, “They couldn’t run both,” and she 
answered, “Oh, easily. They could come 
to China for a weekend every month.” 
I hadn’t thought of China as a weekend 
visit! 

I was talking to four boys who had 
spent eight months in Russia. They said, 
“We don’t think the Russians have any- 
thing in comparison with our standard 
of living, but they seem happy and sure 
they are on the way toward what they 
want. And they enjoy art and music and 
know more about them than we do.” 
Those boys got an understanding of the 
people there and we are going to do that 
more and more. Once this war is over, 
this intercourse will be extremely easy. 
Time and expense will be much less a 
factor. 

Can’t you see how many changes we 
are going to face, how many different 
things we are going to have to think 
thru? And if we are going to be leaders 
and use the strength that we have and 
many other countries lack, we shall need 
to have as great convictions about our 
democracy and where we are going and 
how we are getting there as any other 
people in the world. And I think largely 
this question is back in the laps of the 
teachers of the country! 


Educational Legislation 
FOR VETERANS 


UMEROUS BILLS have been introduced 
N in both the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in connection with veterans’ 
education. Those receiving most attention 
are S. 1509 by Senator Thomas of Utah; 
H. R. 3846 by Congressman Barden of 
North Carolina; and S. 1617 by Senator 
Clark of Missouri. 

Twenty-one national educational organi- 
zations have had two conferences in Wash- 
ington on this legislation. A committee 
representing these 21 organizations has 
had several meetings with representatives 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars and rep- 
resentatives of the American Legion in an 
effort to reach a legislative agreement 
which both veterans and educators could 
support. As a member of the committee 
representing the educational organizations, 
I can report that veterans and educators 
are in substantial agreement on the funda- 
mental principles governing the educa- 
tional opportunities for veterans but that 
we have not been able to reach an agree- 
ment as to the best method of administer- 
ing the program. 

Fundamental principles agreed upon are: 

That every effort be made to adjust edu- 
cation and training to the individual needs 
of veterans in order that quick and satis- 
factory adjustments may be made to nor- 
mal civilian life. 

That educational opportunities be made 
available to all returning military person- 
nel and be open for four years to all who 
desire to attend school or college that long. 

That adequate opportunities be made 
available for all kinds of education and 
training, including—in addition to aca- 
demic work—parttime, extension, voca- 
tional, business, etc. 

That all well-established schools and 
colleges be considered worthy institutions 
and all be available for veterans to attend. 

That each veteran have the privilege of 
attending the school or college of his own 
choice. 

That in addition to paying all the neces- 
sary instructional charges of the individual 
in a given institution, a flat sum be paid to 
the individual for subsistence—the amount 
to be at the rate of $50 per month for single 
persons and $75 per month for married 
persons, with $10 additional for each de- 
pendent child. 

The 21 national education organizations 
are agreed upon the method of adminis- 
tering the veterans’ educational program, 
but the committee representing these or- 
ganizations has not been able to reach an 
agreement with representatives of the 
American Legion. 

The educators agreed that on the federal 
level all phases of the program dealing di- 
rectly with the veteran as a veteran should 
be handled thru the Veterans’ Administra- 


tion, while the educational program should 
be handled thru the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Or if this were not acceptable, the edy. 
cators would be willing to have the whole 
program on the federal level supervised by 
a National Policy Board of three mem. 
bers—the Administrator of Veterans’ Af 
fairs, the Administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency, and another government 
man appointed by the President, Thi 
Board would, upon nomination of the 
United States Commissioner of Education 
select a Director for the Veterans’ Educa. 
tional Program who would become a mem. 
ber of the staff of the Office of Education 
and. be under the general direction of the 
Commissioner of Education. This National 
Policy Board would determine the general 
policies governing the program and serve 
as a Board ofsReview to settle problems 
sent in from the states. 

However, up to the present time the 
representatives of the American Legion 
have insisted that on the federal sevel the 
entire program, including education, be 
administered thru the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

On the state level the representatives of 
the educational organizations are all agreed 
that the program should be administered 
by the State Department of Education. 
This department would utilize other exist- 
ing state boards such as the Board for 
Vocational Education and the Board of 
Higher Education. In those states where 
the State Board does not adequately repre- 
sent all phases of education, there would be 
an Advisory Board to the State Board of 
Education. This Advisory Board would 
include representatives from all types of 
educational institutions participating in the 
veterans’ educational program. 

The representatives of the American 
Legion, on the other hand, desire to have 
a board of five in each state which would 
work closely with the Veterans’ Adminis 
tration and would be appointed from 
Washington by the Administrator of Vet 
erans’ Affairs. 

The issues in the administration of this 
program are not academic. The repr 
sentatives of the Legion as well as the 
representatives of education desire the very 
best educational opportunities for return- 
ing veterans. The question is: What type 
of administration will make these educa- 
tional opportunities most easily available 
and most helpful to the veterans! 

If an agreement on these issues canndt 
be reached thru conference methods, the 
question will have to be settled in Congr 


—Wiiarp E. Givens, executive secre 
tary, NEA. 
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x SPITE OF serious difficulties, the fed- 
| eral aid to education campaign con- 
inues to make real progress. A hearing 
= on H. R. 2849 has been authorized by 
‘e the House Committee on Education. It 
edu. [i js hoped that it will take place about 
hole the middle of March. At the time this 
wh article is written, the House Committee 


1em- is holding a Hearing on H. R. 3846, 


le which authorizes appropriation of fed- 
nent [eral revenues and sets up a plan for the 
This education of veterans of World War II. 
- See page 60. 

fuca. Plans are underway for presenting the 


nem- MM case for increased federal aid to educa- 


ation HM tion to the House Committee with the 
f the ° ° 
‘onal A Utmost effectiveness. In this we shall 
neral Ma have the help of the entire NEA staff 
serve 7 and of leading educators thruout the 
‘lems HH nation. 
." STATE SECRETARIES MEET 
= One evidence of the inclusive effort 
1. be fg of the NEA to place before the House 
{min Committee on Education a comprehen- 
_§ sive statement of the case for federal aid 
ves OM is a meeting of secretaries of state edu- 
greed ‘ ~~ ‘ . 
stered @ cauon associations held in Washington, 
ation. February 7-11, 1944. This was arranged 
exist: J in cooperation with Richard B. Kennan. 
. of Maine, president of the National As- 
where fq SoClation of State Secretaries. The asso- 
repre: ™ lation met as an organization, February 
uld be HH 6, 1944. Thereafter its members worked 
— with the NEA staff in promoting the 
xs o federal aid campaign. Other problems 
in the Mm Of federal legislation affecting education 
. were studied, but chief interest centered 
«oi upon S. 637 and H. R. 2849. 
ae (Mg While state secretaries were in Wash- 
minis Mg 2gton, the status of these bills was 
bo analyzed. Next steps were considered, 
f Vet- 


agreed to, and implemented with plans 








ot this of action. The results of the meeting 
repre-fam Will, it is hoped, be quickly transmitted - 
as the to teachers in all states and communi- 
re very 


ties in order that they may continue in 
increasing numbers and influence to 
strengthen the cause. 


The meeting of state secretaries in 


return- 
rt type 
educa- 
ailable 


cannot 
ds, the 


Nngress. 


meetings of educational leaders that 
should be held at once in each state, in 
each Congressional district, and in each 
‘mmunity. These meetings should be 


secre 


a 
ATION 





Washington is exemplary of similar. 


Federal Aid Hefore House Committee 


R. B. MARSTON 


Director 


GLENN ARCHER 


Associate 


NEA Legislative and Federal Relations 
Division 


occasions for both teachers and laymen 
to unite in support of the educational 
welfare of American youth and the fu- 
ture of American democracy. 


COURAGEOUS PUBLIC OPINION NEEDED 


More than anything else, ultimate suc- 
cess requires a vigorous public opinion 
favorable to increased federal aid to edu- 
cation. Public opinion is now favorable, 
according to a recent survey made by 
the National Opinion Research Center 
of the University of Denver, as pointed 
out in THe Journat for February, page 
35. Eight of ten Americans favor the 
federal government’s giving financial 
support to schools. But this favorable 
public opinion is not as outspoken as it 
should be. 

To cause favorable public opinion to 
become vigorously and courageously 
outspoken is a responsibility that in large 
measure belongs to local, state, and na- 
tional education associations. It belongs 
also to the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and to other civic and edu- 
cational organizations interested in win- 
ning the war and securing a stable peace. 
But the fact that this responsibility is 
shared does not lessen the duty of pro- 
fessional organizations in this matter. 
All existing public opinion, both lay and 
professional, must become articulate and 
active. It must speak with a powerful 
single voice. It must speak convincingly 
and with great faith, in keeping with the 
historical purposes which this legislation 
seeks to serve. 

These associations must move now to 
concerted action in all states. A state 
organization should be effected at once 
—if one has not been—to include state, 
Congressional district, and local com- 
mittees, to cooperate with national agen- 
cies in presenting to Congress the immi- 
nent need to enact S. 637-H. R. 2849. In 


states where this type of organization 





does not fit conditions, adaptations 
should be made according to state, Con- 
gressional district, and community re- 
quirements. Immediate action is of para- 
mount concern. The alternative to im- 
mediate action is neglect of youth and 
the future of American democracy. 


NO EASY TASK 


The campaign to secure increased 
federal aid for education, as provided by 
S. 637-H. R. 2849, sets no easy task. Suc- 
cess will not follow if valiant efforts to 
attain this objective are limited to some 
of the states only. Valiant efforts of the 
friends of federal aid in all states are 
necessary if protection of the educational 
welfare of youth in this time of great 
emergency, and if equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity among the states, 
are to be realized in 1944. These two 
vast purposes, which embrace the essen- 
tial values in American democracy, ele- 
vate the dignity and the worth of all 
persons and all organizations in sup- 
port of them. 

The task is rendered more difficult be- 
cause declarations not justified in the 
light of American traditions and exist- 
ing accomplishments of education are 
advanced to confuse the issue. It is 
charged that federal control inevitably 
follows federal aid. It is charged S. 637- 
H. R. 2849 advances revolutionary pro- 
posals. It is charged that education of 
youth makes no contribution to the war 
effort. It is declared no emergency exists 
in the schools. It is affirmed the pending 
legislation contributes nothing toward 
the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity among the states, It is argued that 
the various states are able to finance 
school requirements without federal as- 
sistance. ° 

These are misleading declarations. 
The confusion they create will be dissi- 
pated only when a large number of. 
teachers in each state realize their re- 
sponsibilities as citizens and forthrightly 
proceed to discharge them. The task is 
not easy but it can be done. It can be 
accomplished this year if the many able 
leaders interested in the welfare of 
youth in each state will move to vigor- 
ous, concerted action without delay. 
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A Preview of the Pittsburgh Meeting 


T HAS BEEN my privilege this year of 

my presidency to represent the Asso- 
ciation in many, many states of the 
Union. I have visited with teachers in 
Kentucky; spoken before local associa- 
tions in Indiana; attended state meetings 
in Pennsylvania, Virginia, Nebraska, 
Texas, and Illinois; talked with rural 
teachers in district meetings in Arkansas, 
with elementary principals in Ohio, with 
faculty groups in Missouri; addressed 
PTA groups, business and professional 
women’s clubs, and service clubs in other 
states. And the more I have seen of this 
magnificent country of ours and its 
schools and teachers and students, the 
greater faith I have in our future as a 
nation. 

I have found among educators, as I 
travelled over the country, a will to go 
forward, a determination to meet the 
problems facing our nation. I have 
found teachers more interested in their 
profession and in organization than I 
have ever seen them before. This is most 
heartening. The shape of education in 
America for generations to come will 
be determined during these next few 
months when we are winning the war 
and making the farreaching adjustments 
that will come with the peace. 

I have seen at firsthand the difficulties 
the schools are “up against.” It is one 
thing to read that 200,000 teachers have 
left the schools since Pearl Harbor, that 
teachers’ salaries are pitifully inadequate 
against a 26 percent rise in the cost of 
living, that enrolments in teachers col- 
leges have dropped 60 percent, that 50,- 
000 emergency certificates have been 
issued this year—an increase of 2000 
percent over a normal year. It is quite 
another matter to go from school to 
school and state to state and find these 
figures translated into individual cases. 

For example, I think of one school 
where six teachers are trying to carry 
forward the entire program of an ele- 
mentary school which had twelve teach- 
ers two years ago. I have seen schools 
closed for lack of teachers. I have talked 
with teachers who love the schools and 
want to stay in them but who, in order 
to have the bare necessities of life for 
themselves and their families, cannot 
longer refuse offers of higher salaries 
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in industry. I have talked with others 
who are sticking by the schools—teach- 
ers with years of experience, earning less 
than $1200, seeing their last year’s grad- 
uates with wages twice as high. I have 
found teachers who had worked up to a 
salary of $1800 but who, upon marrying, 
were dismissed only to be rehired in a 
week for the same position at the begin- 
ning salary of $1000. I have visited 
schools where the class size was so large 
that 50 or more children—even first 
graders—were crowded into one room 
with one teacher. 

For me the phrase “crisis in educa- 
tion” has come to have a very personal 
meaning. Recalling the teachers who are 
enduring real financial hardships and 
those who are working practically 
‘round the clock trying to prevent cur- 
tailment of educational opportunities 
for boys and girls, I would be dis- 
couraged did I not also remember the 
indomitable spirit of those teachers and 
principals and superintendents. 

This spirit might be summarized in 
these words of one principal in North 
Carolina: “There is just no answer to 
the situation which the schools are in 
except facing the problems. If neglected, 
they will get worse. No matter how 
hard they are today, they will be harder 
tomorrow unless they are faced. Not as 
individual teachers, but only thru or- 
ganization can we solve these problems.” 

As we plan our Pittsburgh meeting 
of the Representative Assembly which 
will be held July 5 and 6, I think of this 
principal’s words as a beacon and a chal- 
lenge. It is of the utmost importance 
that we send to Pittsburgh as delegates 
only the best and strongest, who will 
bring to the Assembly a willingness to 
face problems, a knowledge of local 
conditions, a grasp of educational prob- 
lems, and a strong desire to serve. 

This is the second year that the Asso- 


ciation, cooperating with the Office of | 


Defense Transportation in its efforts to 
reduce civilian demands upon trans- 
portation facilities, has limited its sum- 
mer gathering to a meeting of the Rep- 
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resentative Assembly. When we come 
to this wartime assembly in Pittsburgh 
let us come ready to face up to the prob. 
lems inescapable in teacher shortage, the 
necessity of better financing of school; 
on local, state, and national levels, the 
imperative need for winning the b 
for federal aid. 

Let us come prepared to decide on 
the important matter of increasing dues, 
The need for raising the dues of oy, 
Association was presented at the Indian. 
apolis meeting last year. A year’s time 


attle 


was allowed for careful consideration. 


of the matter. I was pleased to find wide. 
spread discussion of this matter in fac. 
ulty meetings, in local associations, and 
among officers of state associations, Spe- 
cific recommendations will appear in the 
April Journat. 

Let us come with our War and Peace 
Fund of $600,000 entirely raised. This 
calls for work now, and I saw every: 
where evidences that teachers, deter. 
mined to go forward to meet the needs 
of the day, are responding to this call. 

Let us come to Pittsburgh reporting 
that we have exceeded our national 
membership goal of 330,000. I am ex- 
pecting this proud record to be achieved. 
In every school I have visited teachers 
and administrators have said, “We'll 
reach our membership goal!” And 
everywhere I encounter the demand for 
allinclusive organization, “Let’s pay 
dues once and only once. Let’s have a 
united education 
state, and national.” 

In every individual there is a force. 
If the force of 500,000 teachers can be 
channelled thru professional organiza- 
tion, if 500,000 teachers will be active 
participating members, the NEA’s con- 
tribution to this nation will be virtually 
unlimited. Maybe your particular inter- 
est is its work for tenure, or its policy: 
making function, or its curriculum a 
tivities—whatever it is, invest of your 
self in that particular interest and both 
you and the NEA will be the gainers. 

If delegates come to the Pittsburgh 
meeting ready to report that member 
ship goals have been exceeded, the As 
sociation and the profession will be able 
to take a more dynamic role in post’ 
reconstruction! 


association — local, 
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og SOME WEEKS I was privileged to 
F vis the schools of the United King- 
dom, running the whole scale from 
nursery classes for toddlers whose moth- 
ers are doing war jobs to adult programs 
ike the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
sion classes. I was there under the spon- 
sorship of our own Office of War In- 
formation at the invitation of the British 
Board of Education and the Ministry 
of Information. 

In observing education first hand in 
a rapid sweep that included parts of 
England, Scotland, and North Ireland, 
[have witnessed the amazing spectacle 
of a people who have not been satisfied 
merely to maintain schools thru the 
gim unpleasantness of blitz but who, 
in the midst of total war—with the 
enemy only minutes away—are confi- 
dently planning for the greatest educa- 
tional advance in their history. 

The schools at war—These schools 
have suffered. Yet never has it been 
more clearly demonstrated that a school 
is more than bricks and mortar. Build- 
ings by the hundreds have been blasted 
out of existence or partly destroyed. 
Still others have been occupied by the 
armed services or civil defense. Those 
left to the children have been unavoid- 
ably defaced and crippled as to lighting 
by such things as blast walls in front 
of ground floor windows and entrances. 
Valuable space has had to be taken for 
airraid shelters. There has been neither 
materials nor manpower for the usual 
repairs. Janitor service has been short- 
handed. Shortage of books, paper, and 
supplies has handicapped teaching tre- 
mendously. 

Yet triumphant above myriad hard- 
ships has been that immortal something 
which we call a school—the spirit of 
teachers and boys and girls working, 
hughing, enduring, matching wits 
against adversity, growing, together. 

Heroic teachers—These British teach- 
ts have written a brilliant page in the 
history of the profession. They were 
“acuated to the country with the chil- 
ten, once in the days of the “phoney 
Var and again when the blitz came. 
Asthe children filtered back they came 
back too, to hold classes in emergency 
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quarters until better shelter could be 
had. Their behavior during the blitz 
was superb. For example, in one city, 
widely devastated by a night raid, 800 
teachers appeared at the town hall 
within an hour in response to a radio 
appeal—tho a new blitz, more violent 
than the first, had already begun. For 
several days and nights they manned 
emergency hospitals, rest shelters, feed- 
ing stations, doing whatever tasks were 
assigned to them, snatching sleep or 
going without. The teachers are still 
taking their turns at evacuation duty, 
for 140,000 children are still evacuated. 

Teachers and pupils—Teachers know 
their pupils. To facilitate this acquaint- 
ance small schools are preferred. Infant 
schools, ages 5-7, are frequently housed 
separately from junior schools, ages 8-11, 
and the latter from senior schools, ages 
12-14. Even when housed together, each 
division has a headmistress or headmas- 
ter. A similar view is taken as to size 
of secondary schools. Five hundred is 
regarded as large enough. 

About class size educators are less 
concerned at the moment. Classes are 
larger than in America. Even in infant 
schools, classes of over 40 in England 
and Scotland and over 50 in Northern 
Ireland are customary. Double seating 
is almost universal. Lack of housing and 
personnel shortages account for this in 
part but not altogether. 

Class organization—Pupils are 
grouped by age-levels, not grade-levels. 
That is, all the five-year-olds are re- 
garded as one class, all the six-year-olds 
as another. Add to this the fairly gen- 
eral practice of organizing ABCD 
“streams” or ability grouping within 
each age-level and you have the basis 
for assignment of pupils. Thus you will 
find a few eleven-year-olds with the A 
stream of twelves. There is no such 
thing as annual promotion. The exami- 
nation at age 11 or 12 is the standardiz- 
ing device which takes care of that. 
Youngsters all remain with their own 
age groups until they meet this hurdle, 
at which junction their educational fu- 
ture is finally determined. 

The school meals—Well over a mil- 
lion elementary- and secondary-school 
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children receive warm, well-balanced 
school meals at less than cost, the differ- 
ence being made up by national funds. 
The number of children thus being 
served is constantly increasing. There 
is evidence that children are taller and 
sturdier since this service has been es- 
tablished. I have eaten these meals— 
meat, potatoes and gravy, cabbage or 
other vegetable, and a “sweet.” Help- 
ings are generous. There are “seconds” 
if required and I have even seen a few 
“thirds” disappear. Fresh milk is served 
twice per day at a ha’penny a portion, 
which is one-third of a pint. 

Education and social reconstruction 
—The goal of universal free education 
is in the public mind of the United 
Kingdom and is an important part of 
reconstruction. American highschools 
are of special interest because the White 
Paper and the Bill just now in Parlia- 
ment by President R. A. Butler of the 
British Board of Education propose to 
raise the “school-leaving age” from 14 
to 15. 

To a great many groups I showed 
films of American school life. One show- 
ing occupations followed by American 
boys and girls one year after graduation 
from highschool and another picturing 
student activities contributing to citizen- 
ship and character education elicited the 
keenest discussion among all ages. These 
films also raised the perfectly natural 
question of why stay in school until 17 
or 18 if you have to take ordinary jobs 
afterward, and others of similar tenor 
that brought out sharply our American 
tradition of universal education as the 
cornerstone of the republic. These dis- 
cussions revealed that the “dead end 
kids,” movie version, had given our 
British cousins a totally fantastic notion 
of American youngsters, 
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British educational tradition—The 
British educational tradition has devel- 
oped out of long centuries during which 
the church kept schools alive and later 
ones during which education was purely 
a parental responsibility. The nation has 
been a relative newcomer as a supporter 
of schools. In 1833 national funds made 
the beginnings of mass education pos- 
sible. Small wonder then that education 
is still viewed by many solely .as a 
weapon to be used for personal advan- 
tage in the economic struggle, that mass 
education for social responsibilities is 
relatively new. Happily, however, there 
are today strong voices calling attention 
to the dangers of over-early specializa- 
tion and training, the importance of 
cultural studies to abundant living, and 
the necessity of understanding today’s 
world as a basis for competent citizen- 
ship. 

Problems ahead—Space permits only 
the highlighting of a few unsolved prob- 
lems apparent to the observer: 

The school-leaving age—Contrasted 
sharply with 1940 America, where 73 
percent of youth ages 14-17 were in 
school, some 86 percent of United King- 
dom youth leave school at 14. The new 
Bill proposes to raise this to 15 at the 
earliest possible date after April 1, 1945, 
later to 16, and contemplates parttime 
education until 18. 

The examination system—Children 
are examined—“creamed”—at ages 11 
and 12, to select those who may attend 
the secondary schools. Those not quali- 
fying for the secondary schools are 
“creamed” again at 13 for junior tech- 
nical and commercial schools. Those 
admitted to secondary schools are 
“creamed” for the University at about 
16. It is argued by many that it is 
impracticable to specialize a child’s edu- 
cation on the basis of examinations 
taken at age 11 or 12. It is proposed 
to meet this objection in the new plan 
by providing for readjustment of misfits 
at age 13. It is further argued that the 
uniform examination system freezes the 
curriculum, because questions of pre- 
vious examinations are employed for in- 
tensive study by pupils about to be 
examined themselves. It is proposed to 
meet this objection by a gradual change 
over to “internal” examinations set by 
each school for its own pupils. 

Free secondary schools—Tuition fees 
are charged for all secondary schools 
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altho the “special place” system makes 
it possible to adjust these to the circum- 
stances of any student who qualifies. 
The Bill now before Parliament pro- 
hibits fees in day schools of secondary 
rank and young people’s colleges main- 
tained by local education authorities. 
Special grants will be continued to out- 
standing students at boarding schools 
and universities. 

Specialized secondary schools or 
comprehensive highschools — The 
White Paper proposes secondary schools 
of three types—grammar (the tradi- 
tional secondary curriculum), technical, 
and modern (general education). Some 
British educationists oppose this special- 
ization, pointing out that the modern 
school will still be the school for “left- 
overs.” They favor the comprehen- 
sive American highschool, known in 
England as the “multilateral” and in 
Scotland as the “omnibus” school. Op- 
ponents of this proposal base their oppo- 
sition in part on the necessarily larger 
size of the comprehensive school. The 
new Bill leaves this issue open for ad- 
ministrative adjustment. 

Coeducation—Scarcely an issue in 
Scotland, coeducation in secondary 
schools is a question far from closed 
in England. America’s experience here 
has been the point of many questions. 

Youth activities—National funds for 
out-of-school youth activities, educa- 
tional and recreational, have been wisely 
channeled thru the British Board of 
Education, the Scottish Education De- 
partment, and the Ministry of Education 
of Northern Ireland, to local education 
authorities empowered to cooperate with 
and make grants to local voluntary 
agencies, thus utilizing fully both pub- 
lic and privately supported community 
resources. In every community visited 
I have seen the fruition of this policy 
in youth centers and youth clubs. Amer- 
ica has much to learn from the United 
Kingdom here. 

British experience in rationing should 
also be useful to us. The procedure has 
been about as follows: [1] Registration 
blanks are distributed by postal authori- 
ties and when completed are collected 
by them. [2] Completed blanks are de- 
livered to the local school in each neigh- 
borhood with the requisite number of 
ration. books. [3] Names are written on 
the covers of books by the pupils under 
teachers’ supervision. [4] Completed 
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books are collected by the Postoffice and 
delivered to the homes. 

Personnel shortages—Fvidence P 
thorogoing: overall planning is seen 
in the national program recently ap. 
nounced for emergency training of 
10,000 teachers annually for seven years, 
The teacher-educating institutions here 
have not been so severely depleted of 
students as have those of the United 
States. Men are gone but women of 
registration age—between 18 and 41 
registered for national  service—haye 
been continued at college. Contrary to 
some reports in the United States, schog| 
men have been called into service in 
large numbers. 

Religious education—The new 8 
provides that the school day shall begin 
with a collective act of worship and that 
religious instruction shall be provided 
with proper safeguards for freedom of 
conscience of both pupils and teachers, 
A satisfactory syllabus is to be proposed 
in conference with religious denomin: 
tions. 

Education and the people's peace— 
Teachers and educational authorities in 
Britain have not been unmindful that 
the time calls for educational planning 
if the arrangements at the peace table 
are really to come alive in the attitudes 
of peoples. They believe that English. 
speaking peoples, who share a heritage 
of aspiration as well as a common 
tongue, may appropriately take the in- 
itiative. American history is receiving 
increasing emphasis. I was greeted with 
the Star Spangled Banner in many 
schools. Proposals for international cur- 
riculum research and particularly for 
interchange of teachers and_ students 
have everywhere received approbation. 
Teachers here approach this challenge 
realistically. They desire to think in 
terms of practical next steps rather than 
of generalized uplift. 7 

Most needed now is some provision 
for continued consultation. Fortunately 
the way for teacher consultation is 
be kept open by the forthcoming vst 
to America of President Ronald Gould 
and Expresident William Griffiths ot 
the National Union of Teachers. These 
two leaders of an organization that en 
rols 150,000 of England’s 200,000 teach 
ers plan to be in the United States so”! 
after Easter 1944. Here is an opportum 
“for conference between leaders of the 
world’s most influential teacher grouP* 
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Teacher recruiting, morale bwild- 
ing, and the development of pub- 
lic sentiment regarding the signifi- 
- Bill [cance of teaching as a war service 


begin jm are vital tasks of the profession. 


It 
ie EACHER SHORTAGE continues to be a 
m of BE cuing problem thruout the nation. 
chers, (qin metropolitan Washington the Super- 
posed fM™intendent of Schools, R. L. Haycock, 
mina- fj has been forced to appeal thru the press 
for teachers. In some cases pupils have 
ace— [im been used as teachers. 
ties inf From rural Nebraska, Frank E. Soren- 
1 that son of the State Department of Public 
ning Instruction recently wrote: “Many of the 
- tablefim schools that started last fall on the as- 
‘tudes sumption that anyone can teach are 
nglish- Mm plenty sick of their bargain. Any number 
critage mot school officials have said that next 
mmon f™year they would rather keep their chil- 
the in-#Mdren at home than to have them attend 
-eiving Ma school receiving the type of instruction 
d with Mithat some of the teachers, who are now 
many MMcertificated temporarily, are giving.” 
al cur- | The teacher shortage problem has both 
rly forfMimmediate and longterm implications. 
wudents i We need to keep our good teachers in 
bation. ME service by adequate salary increases. To 
allenge accomplish this we must impress the 
ink inf public with the seriousness of the teacher 
er than MM shortage situation and the ill effect it has 
upon schools and the educational oppor- 
tunities of the children. 

At the same time we must develop on 
the part of the public, and among our- 
«les as teachers, the recognition. of 
taching as war work second in impor- 
lance to no other, the results of which 


will carry on into the years of peace to 
come, 
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With teachers college enrolments 60 
Percent below 1940-41, we must seek to 
tring enough of our most capable young 
People into teaching. 

Much of the task of teacher recruiting 
ind morale building must be done in 
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COURTESY, WASHINGTON EVENING STAR 
Aboeve—Mrs. William O. Douglas, wife of the Justice of the Supreme Court, recently volun- 
feered her services because of the teacher shortage in Washington, D. C. Here she explains 
some of the mysteries of Latin to Powell Junior High pupils. Below—This poster is one of a 
series developed by the New York Association of State Teachers College Faculties which 


has been widely used in New York State. 
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the states and local communities by 
teachers associations and teachers col- 
leges. Every highschool guidance coun- 
selor, principal, and teacher should give 
constant and careful attention to this 
problem. Outstanding work is being 
done in many places, as shown by a 
recent survey. 

The National Education Association 
is making a significant contribution by 
supplementing local and state efforts in 
this field as shown herewith. 


RECRUITING MATERIALS 


In the January issue of THE JouRNAL 
we described a project for the develop- 
ment of materials in the teacher recruit- 
ing and morale building field made pos- 
sible by an appropriation of $5000 from 
the NEA War and Peace fund. 

The poster on the cover of this issue 
of THe Journat will be available in four 
colors, size 1544 x 22 inches, toward the 
end of March. This beautiful poster was 
painted by Roy Spreter, one of the out- 
standing artists of today. 

Bulk shipments of the poster will be 
made to state education associations, 
which will distribute copies thruout 
their respective states. Information re- 
garding poster distribution may be had 
from the secretary of your state associa- 
tion. 

Four leaflets have been published with 
funds made available for this project. 
Reasonable quantities of these leaflets 
will be furnished free on request to the 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Titles are: , 

The Return of a Teacher—ap, 3% x 5 
inches. The story of a teacher who got a 
government job in Washington only to re- 
turn to her classroom because she felt she 
could render greater service there. 

Yes, 1 Am a Teacher—ap, 31 x 6 inches. 
A message from a noted editor regarding 
the importance of the teacher’s work. 

Serve Your Country—Become a Teacher 
—6p, 3% x 8¥4 inches, two-color illustra- 
tions. Directed to highschool seniors to 


encourage them to consider teaching as 
a career. 


The Tenth Generation—16p, 6 x 9 
inches. An inspiring and dramatic story of 
the social effects of education among a 
people. (Quantities restricted.) 


COMMITTEE ON TEACHER PREPARATION 
AND CERTIFICATION 


This committee of the NEA, of which 
Jean Armour MacKay of Highland 


Park, Michigan, is chairman, recently 
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Left—This new 34-page illustrated pamphlet—No. 95, U. S. Office of Education—is an excellent 


source of help for counselors and also for highschool seniors who want to learn about teach 
ing as a profession. 10¢. Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. Center—A new 
4-page leaflet just issued by the NEA contains a message on the value of the teacher's service 
by a noted editor. Free in reasonable quantities. Right—This booklet was published jointly by 
the state teachers colleges of Illinois, but separate editions were made so that the imprint of 
each of the teachers colleges could be placed on copies for distribution in their respective 
areas. This attractive fully illustrated 40-page booklet depicts teaching situations in many 
subjectmatter fields and at various school levels, In each instance the teacher in the picture 


is a graduate of one of the colleges. 


issued a leaflet entitled “Recruiting, Se- 
lecting, Developing the Nation’s Teach- 
ers During the War and Postwar Peri- 
ods.” This leaflet states six basic prin- 
ciples and then includes a series of items 
for recommended action on the part of 
[1] state boards and departments of ed- 
ucation, including certificating agencies, 
[2] teacher preparing institutions, [3] 
local school systems, and [4] teachers in- 
dividually and in groups. While it has 
already been given wide distribution, 
copies may be obtained by addressing 
the Committee at the National Educa- 


tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 


ADVERTISING CONTACTS 


At the inyitation of the National Edu- 
cation Association, in cooperation with 
the Office of Education, the Office of 
War Information, and the War Adver- 
tising Council, a meeting of advertising 
executives was held in New York City 
on January 5 to discuss ways in which 
advertising copy might emphasize the 
essential nature of teaching in wartime. 
A series of slogans were presented 
which artists of the War Advertising 
Council are developing as inserts in ad- 
vertising copy similar to the bond slo- 
gans which have been featured so uni- 
versally in advertising copy. 


LAY EDITORS’ COOPERATION 


Another conference was held in New 
York on January 6 when editors and 


rs 


other representatives of general maga. 
zines were guests of the National Eduv- 
cation Association. The difficulties con. 
fronting the schools and trends which 
may bring permanent changes in the 
nation’s educational program were dis- 
cussed. As a result of these and other 
contacts, an excellent article on teaching 
as a profession appeared in Mademai- 
selle for February. Other articles are in 


preparation for The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Atlantic Monthly, This Week. 


RADIO 
Thru the Office of War Information’s 


campaign for womanpower during 
March, the Division of Public Relations 
of the NEA staff is developing material 
to be furnished to radio script writers s0 
that facts and suggestions regarding the 
service of the teacher may be worked 
into wellknown radio programs. 


CAMPAIGN FOR HIGHER SALARIES 


One of the major reasons for the loss 
of teachers to the profession and the in- 
ability to recruit young people for prep- 
aration as teachers is the low salary scale 
of teaching in many areas of the country: 
Since December 1941 the NEA has et- 
gaged in a vigorous campaign for higher 
salaries. This message has been carried 
directly to boards of education and 
school executives as well as to teachers 
themselves. , 

—LYLE W. ASHBY, assistant editor. 
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Characters: MISS JONES; MR. AMES, the 
principal; BILLY SMITH, the sailor; Jor 
cenpers, the Marine; TOM KELLY, the 
hombardier; DICK LAWSON, the newspaper 
reporter; BOB KENNEDY, the soldier. 

Scene: A schoolroom. As the curtain 
opens, Miss Jones, young, intelligent, and 
aractive, is talking with Mr, Ames, prin- 
cipal of the school. _ 

wiss JoNES—It isn’t that I dislike teach- 
ing. It’s just that I feel there’s something 
more tangible I ought to do. It doesn’t 
seem right that these soldiers, who just 
a few years ago were sitting here in my 
dassroom, should be out ‘there fighting 
while I’m still comfortable and safe. 

ur. AMES—I know how you feel, Miss 
Jones, After eight years of teaching in a 
gnall school, naturally you want a change. 
And with the war, it’s even more difficult 
for you to see the need for sticking by your 
job when all your friends are joining the 
services and doing things that sound so 
much more glamorous. But don’t forget 
that a teacher, more than almost anyone 
else, is needed on the home front today. 

Miss JoONES—But somehow, it seems hard 
to see how teaching English has anything 
todo with winning a war. 

ur. AMES—English has a good deal to do 
with winning a war, Miss Jones. Giving 
soldiers a cultural background can be just 


| as important as teaching them the mechan- 


ics of war. Think it over before you decide 
toresign. (Walks toward door. Looks back 
to say:) It’s a big step to take. 

miss JonES—Yes, I'll think it over and 
lett you know in the morning. Goodbye, 
Mr. Ames. (After he leaves, she puts her 
head down on her arms for a few minutes. 
Billy appears standing near her desk, cen- 
ter stage. He and successive characters enter 
and leave the stage in darkness. The spot- 
light turns on them only as they begin to 
talk, to give the idea of their having ap- 
peared,“out of nowhere.” ) 

BILLY—Hello, Miss Jones. 

Miss JonEs (looking up, startled )—Why 
Billy Smith! Wherever did you come from? 

BILLY—Home on shore leave for a few 
days. Thought I’d stop around and pay 
you a little visit. 

Mlss JoNES—I’m so glad to see you. And 
how you’ve grown! I can hardly believe 
you ever fitted into that second seat. Tell 
int, how do you like the Navy? After all, 
Jou Were anxious to get in. 

Bity—I like it fine. But you know, I 
wish I'd listened to you and not quit my 
hst year of school. 

Miss JonEs—What makes you say that? 
I’ BILLY—I'd have made a better sailor if 
Id gotten all the education that was com- 
Ng to me. The Navy trains you, but it’s 
sys with education that find it easier. 
a was trying to learn some of that 
me — I'd wish I had learned all 
mer = you told us were important. I 
ian hear you say, It doesn’t matter 

r youre a ditch digger or a bank 
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president, you'll be a better person if you 
learn all you can while you can.” 

MIss JONES—Why Billy! I didn’t think 
I'd ever hear you say that! 

BILLY—I know it, Miss Jones. I hated 
school. Couldn’t wait to enlist. But now if 
this room were full of kids, I’d say, “Stay 
here and learn all you.can. Then when 
Uncle Sam calls, you'll be a better soldier 
or sailor.” 

Miss JONES—I’m glad you’ve learned 
that. 

BILLY—It took a long time, but that’s 
what I came back to tell you. You’re doing 
a wonderful job getting these kids ready. 
Well, guess I'll be shovin’ off now, but 
I'll see you again. 

MIss JONES—Please do, Billy. I’ll look 
forward to that. 

BILLY (waving farewell )—So long, Miss 
Jones. 

JOE (appearing in spotlight, left arm in 
sling, Marine hat in other hand )—Hello, 
Miss Jones. 

MISs JONES—Joe Saunders! What are 
you doing here? You’re supposed to be 
somewhere in the Solomons. 

yor—I was, but we finished that job and 
Uncle Sam sent a few of us home for a 
little vacation. 

MIss JONES—I see you brought back a 
little souvenir (indicating arm in sling). 

JoE (laughingly)—Oh, that’s nothing 
much. Ten Japs paid for it. 

MISS JONES—You've certainly been right 
in the thick of things, haven’t you? 

yorE—You know how I was about fights, 
Miss Jones. Always in the middle of ’em. 

MIss JONES (sitting on edge of desk)— 
The “fightinest” football captain we ever 
had. 

yor—And believe me, those football tac- 
tics came in handy during combat. And 
did we make the touchdowns! Only thing 
I missed was the crowd cheering. 

MIss JONES—We were cheering for you 
back home, Joe, with everything we had. 

yor—I know. And that helped. 

MIss JONES (standing)—But tell me, 
weren't you ever afraid? 

yor—Yes, I was. I got lost in the jungle 
for two days without any equipment but 


. a hunting knife. One night I stumbled into 


a Jap machine gun nest. All the men were 
sleeping except one on guard duty. I knew 
if I got that one and his gun I could get 
them all. I also knew that if I made one 
wrong move, they’d get me. My knees 
were like jelly and my blood like ice water. 
Then all of a sudden I thought of some- 
thing you said once. 

MIss JONES—Something I said, Joe? 

jor—Yes. Remember when we were 
reading “The Valiant” and we came to 
the part where the hero says those lines, 
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“Cowards die many times before their 
deaths; the valiant never taste of death 
but once”? 

MIss JONES—Yes, I remember very well. 

yoe—Well, when we finished that play, 
I thought about those lines. Then one day 
I asked you what “valiant” meant. I'll 
never forget how you explained it. 

Miss JoNES—What did I say, Joe? 

yoE—You said, “The valiant are the 
brave, the unafraid. There’s only one step 
between being unafraid and being afraid 
and that step is forward. If you take it, 
you'll never be afraid.” 

Miss JoNES—Yes, I still believe that. 

jor (illustrating dramatically)—Well, 
while I was standing there with the knife 
in my hand and the Jap getting closer, I 
took that step. In a flash I used my good 
old football tackle and had him down with 
my fist stuffed in his mouth. I made a 
neat little “hash mark” on his neck that 
put him out of the way for good. Then I 
took his gun and got as close to the ma- 
chine gun as I could. But those Japs must 
have smelled white meat ’cause two of 
them were on their knees by the time I 
turned around. I got one with a rifle. One 
got me in the arm, but by then I was at 
the machine gun, and it was easy to get 
rid of them all. 

miss JONES (with deep feeling)—I wish 
I could tell you how proud I am of you. 

jyor—It was nothing. Why, it’s people 
like you and this school and everything 
that it stands for that give us courage to 
do those things. Sure, we gripe plenty 
when we're here, but we’re ready to give 
our lives to keep it that way. 

MIss JONES—You know, I believe that’s 
the nicest thing anyone ever said to me. 

yorE—So long, Miss Jones. I must go. 
Want to see a few more folks. 

miss JONES (shaking hands )—Goodbye, 
Joe. We'll be cheering for you. (Miss Jones 
sits down. Tom appears in spot wearing 
an officer’s uniform with silver wings.) 

tomM—Hello, Miss Jones. 

MIss JONES—Hello. Only I don’t believe 
I know you, do I? 

tom—Why Miss Jones, don’t tell me 
you've forgotten Tom Kelly? (He starts 
singing “When Irish Eyes Are Smiling.” ) 

MIss JONES (jumping from seat)—Not 
Tom Kelly, the singing bombardier who 
made that wonderful record of direct hits? 

tom—Yep. Twelve hits—no runs, no 
errors (laughingly). 

MIss JONES—I’ve read about you in the 
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papers, but didn’t dream you were “my” 
Tom Kelly. 

tomM—The very one. Of course, the news- 
papers said I was from New York because 
we've moved there, and that didn’t make 
it easier for you to identify me. You look 
just the same, pretty and young as ever. 

MISS JONES—Iom Kelly, you must have 
kissed the Blarney Stone! Now let’s talk 
about you. How did you get to be Amer- 
ica’s number one bombardier? 

tom—Just the luck of the Irish—and 
having you for a teacher. 

MISs JONES—Now look here, Tom Kelly. 
I never came any nearer a bomb than the 
movies. What would I have to do with 
your being an expert bombardier? 

tom (perching on desk while she sits in 
chair opposite him)—You forget, Miss 
Jones. Being an expert bombardier requires 
accuracy and muscular coordination. 

MIss JONES—Yes, I can understand that. 

tTomM—Well, let me recall a little incident 
that happened about seven years ago in 
this very room. We were learning the Pre- 
amble to the Constitution. ““The most im- 
portant and best written sentence in the 
English language” you called it. 

Miss JONES—I think so now more than 
ever. 

tom—And I thought it was the gosh 
awfullest, most mixed-up sentence I ever 
read. It was my turn and I got the “do- 
mestic tranquility” all mixed up with the 
“common defense” and “blessings of lib- 
erty and prosperity.” 

MIss JONES—I can imagine that, Tom. 

ToM—Well, you corrected me and I said, 
“What difference does it make if I don’t 
say it exactly right? I got the general 
idea.” Then you said, “Tom, the men who 
wrote that Preamble worked for months 
writing and rewriting it, getting every 
comma just right, studying every word, 
finding exactly the right adjective, making 
it perfect as we have it now.” Then I said, 
“Well, do we have to say it just like that? 
It’s not a matter of life and death. 

MISS JONES—Oh yes, I remember now. I 
said, “But someday it might be.” 

ToM—You looked me straight in the eye 
and added, “Besides, it’s time that disor- 
derly mind of yours learned a little accu- 
racy, especially since you want to be a sur- 
geon. Certainly there it may make the dif- 
ference between life and death. Now you're 
going to say that Preamble if it takes you 
three weeks!” So I got into the habit of 
learning everything that way. When I got 
into the Air Corps, I carried over those old 
habits of accuracy. And in my business, 
it’s really a matter of life and death. 

MISS JONES—It certainly is, Tom. 

tomM—And you know what else? I 
learned that Preamble so doggone well, I 
never forgot it. Sometimes when I’m up 
there ripping them off, I say it over to 
myself—and when I’m hitting them to the 
tune of “We the People” I hit them right. 

MISS JONES (standing up, enthusiastic )— 
Tom Kelly, you’re an inspiration. No 
wonder you're the “pin-up” boy of all the 


girls in my room. I hope you'll come back 
again soon. : 

tomM—Thanks, Miss Jones. I'll try to as 
soon as I settle some unfinished business 
for Uncle Sam. (He goes out.) 

Miss JONES (alone)—My Tom Kelly! 
Twelve hits, no runs, no errors! (She sits 
at desk. Spot appears at other side of room, 
turned on Dick in civilian clothes.) 

pickK—Hello, Miss Jones. 

Miss JONES—Hello, Dick. How’s the re- 
porter? 

pick—Not so good—feeling kind of low. 
(He sits in a chair, center front.) 

MIss JONES—What’s the matter? No 
news? I could tell you plenty. 

pIcK—Nbo, it isn’t that. It’s the “Grem- 
lins” that get a guy in 4-F. 

MIss JONES—What do you mean, Dick? 
Tell me about it. (She comes over and puts 
her hand on his shoulder.) 

pickK—Well, my brothers, my buddies, 
even my girl friends are out there fighting 
and here I am working on a newspaper. 

Miss JoNES—But, Dick, you’d be out 
there ‘if your heart were stronger. 

pickK—I know, but I’m tired of people 
saying, “Why aren’t you in the army?” 
After all, I can’t wear a sign telling people 
I’ve got a busted ticker! When I was re- 
jected, they had stories about my having 
everything from a wooden leg to a pull 
with my Congressman. 

MIss JONES—You mustn’t mind people 
too much. 

picK—But Miss Jones, I’m sick of it. 
There must be something I can do! 

MIss JOoNES—Yes Dick, there is some- 
thing. You can write. There must be thou- 
sands of men in your predicament. Write 
their story so that people will understand 
they’re fighting too. It’s glorious to die for 
one’s country, but in your case, it’s harder 
to live for one’s country. 

pick—(thoughtfully and then with 
mounting enthusiasm)—That’s it, Miss 
Jones. “To live for one’s country.” (Jump- 
ing up excitedly.) That would make a 
human interest story that would be im- 
portant to thousands of guys who could do 
a better job if they didn’t feel like cowards. 
Pll do it right away. 

MIss JONES—Good for you, and remem- 
ber—not all soldiers are in uniform. 

pick—I'll be back to show you the first 
copy. So long, Miss Jones. (Goes out.) 

BOB (appearing in spot)—Hello, Miss 
Jones. 

MISS JONES (amazed)—Bob Kennedy! 
You look too much alive to be a ghost. I 
thought you were reported missing. 

BoB—You can’t keep a good man down! 

MIss JONES—Well, I know I had a hard 
time keeping you down in your seat, Bob. 

Bop—Yes, the “rising young generation” 
you used to call me. (Laughing.) 

MIss JONES—Anyway, I’m mighty glad 
to see you, and you certainly wear your 
uniform well. 

poB—-I hanks, Miss Jones. It means a 
lot to me now, tho I hated it once. 

MIss JONES—Bob? Hated it? 


pop—Yes. You know what an indepen. 
dent cuss I was. I made an awfully 
soldier. Even landed in the guard “ 
once. I was spoiled and too used to hades 
my own way. Remember how I was ahy 
the flag pledge? . 

MISS JONES—Yes, you were my only 
pupil who ever refused to Pledge allegi 
ance. 

Bop—Yes, I said it was “tommyrot” and 
couldn’t see that it ever made me fed 
patriotic. And I remember the story you 
told us that morning about the man with. 
out a country. I’ve thought about it ; 
good many times since. - 

MISS JONES—Have you, Bob? 

Bop—Yes, and it’s funny how word 
haunt you, once you’ve learned what they 
mean. 

MIss JONES—What happened to make 
you change? 

sop—I was in one of those ships that 
was torpedoed in the South Pacific, I wa; 
on a raft that drifted for 23 days. We wer 
in Jap-infested waters and every time we 
saw a plane overhead we thought it was 
the end. Then one day someone spotted 
an American plane. Jim signaled with his 
shirt and we were finally rescued. When] 
put on my new uniform, I felt like a dif. 
ferent man. Inside of me, I said “Thank 
you, God, for giving me a second chance.” 
(Hesitates.) I wonder if you'd do some 
thing for me, Miss Jones? Would you read 
me part of the farewell speech in “The 
Man Without a Country?” 

Miss JONES—I’d be glad to, Bob. (She 
takes a book from her desk and reads.) 
“No matter what happens to you, no mat 
ter who flatters you or who abuses you, 
never look at another flag, never let 
night pass but you pray God to bles 
that flag. Remember boy, that behind all 
these* men you have to do with, behind 
officers, and government, and people even, 
there is the country herself, your country, 
and that you belong to her, as you be 
long to your own mother. Stand by her, 
boy, as you would stand by your mother. 

Bpop—Thank you. That was swell. 

MIss JONES—That’s all right, Bob, and! 
want you to know what you've done for 
me—you and Billy Smith, Joe Saunders, 
Tom Kelly, and Dick Lawson. Youve 
made me realize how selfish I am to think 
of deserting my post when my country 
needs me. You’ve given me the inspiration 
that I lacked, and now I’m going to stick 
by my job here and try to be as good 2 
soldier as you are. (Pauses.) And now, 
Bob, before you go, I wonder if you'd do 
something else for me? Would you pledge 
allegiance to the flag with me? 

Bos (standing tall and straight) I'd be 
proud to. (They stand and salute the fag 
which is on wall to rear. The spot shou! 
fall on the flag and include them also.) 

MIss JONES AND BoB—I pledge alleg 
ance to the flag of the United States ¢ 
America and to the Republic for whic 
it stands; one nation, indivisible, wit li 
erty and justice for all.” ( Curtain.) 
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NEA Membership Goal Within Heach 


Quotas 


* xAlabama 
xArizona 
*Arrkansas 
*California 
*Colorado 

Connecticut 

*Delaware 
#Dist. of Col... .... 
Florida 
xGeorgia 


Illinois 
Indiana 


Kansas 
Kentucky 


Louisiana....... 


Massachusetts .... 
Michigan .’ 
*Minnesota 
Mississippi 
*Missouri 


#&Nebraska........ 


New Hampshire. . 
*New Jersey 
*New Mexico 


North Carolina... 
*North Dakota 
*Ohio 
* Oklahoma 

&xOregon......... 
Pennsylvania ..... 

Rhode Island 
*South Carolina... 
*South Dakota 
x Tennessee 
See 


Vermont 
Virginia 
* Washington 
xx West Virginia... . 
isconsin 


Puerto Rico 
Other Poss. and 
oreign 
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*% Quote accepted by state association. 
** Quota now enrolled. 


NEA 
Membership Needed to 
1943-44 Dec. 31,1943 Reach Goal 


8,969 
9,199 
1,954 
14,569 
3,997 
1,443 
911 
851 
9.116 
5,840 
1,997 
11,452 
11,140 
4,768 
5,417 
5,144 
1,379 
1,816 
9.991 
3,787 
5,613 
3,906 
1,731 
5,777 
809 
9,409 
641 
371 
7,135 
1,069 
13,367 
5,766 
1,323 
90,806 
3,325 
4,167 
95,967 
579 
3,326 
973 
4,588 
5,173 
3,817 
499 


6,678 
5,969 
5,331 
5,188 
783 
267 
9,432 
91 


95 





HE FIGuRES on this page show a gain of about 20,000 
T:: NEA membership on December 31, 1943, over 
May 31, 1943. NEA membership on December 31, 
1942, was 198,977; on May 31, 1943, it was 219,334; on 
December 31, 1943, it was 239,589. These figures are a 
splendid tribute to the cooperation of the state associa- 
tions in accepting their quotas and in setting up ma- 
chinery to achieve the goals set. Hats off to our state 
associations, to their executive committees, and to their 
able secretaries who have supported this great step 
toward united education associations! 

We are within reach of our membership goal, but 
the hardest work is yet to be done. If all the states 
which have accepted quotas calling for increases reach 
their goals and other states maintain their membership 
of last year, we shall reach the national goal of 330,000. 
However, to do so there must be added to NEA rolls 
between now and the last of May 90,000 more mem- 
bers than had paid dues up to December 31. That is 
possible but it will not be easy. We are near enough to 
the goal to challenge every one of us to do-his best. 
The goal can be reached only by taking such steps as 
these: 


[1] Keeping constantly before teachers the tremen- 
dous work the NEA has done, is now doing, and must 
be equipped to do. 

[2] Fixing responsibility from top to bottom with 
quotas for counties, towns, cities, and local associations. 


[3] Keeping in close touch with progress made 
from week to week and month to month. 


.4] Following up steadily until each area is over the 
i § I P, 
top. 


Our profession is on the march and must not slacken 
its effort. The War and Peace Fund Campaign, the 
membership quota system, the proposal for increased 
dues are all part of an integrated plan to give our pro- 
fession the status and the voice it should have in our 
great democracy which depends upon education for 
its very life. Progress which in other times would 
suffice is not enough now. For example, we have com- 
pressed into a few brief years a development of the 
airplane that would ordinarily have taken half a cen- 
tury. These times call for educational leadership and 
if we in the organized profession do not give that 
leadership, others who are willing to lead will take 
our places. Let us stand by our profession and our 


country in this period of unusual trial. Ours is the 
opportunity of a century. NOW IS THE TIME! 


The figures on this sheet are close approxi- 
mations subject to correction. They do not 
include dues collected which had not reached 
NEA headquarters by December 31. As the 
March Journal goes to press, some states are 
over the top which do not show on this table. 
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NEW YORK STATE PLANS 


POSTWAR EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM de- 
A signed to afford the youth of New 
York State opportunity to develop along 
every line that will lead to a full partici- 
pation in the economic and cultural life 
of the state and nation has been com- 
pleted by the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York. 

Vicechancellor William J. Wallin, 
chairman of the Board’s Committee on 
Postwar Educational Planning, and 
Commissionér of Education George D. 
Stoddard have announced that the pro- 
gram covers every phase of education 
from kindergarten thru college. The 
program is expected to cost $65,000,000 
with an additional outlay of nearly 
$17,000,000 to provide state scholarships. 
An annual operating cost of the com- 
plete state system of higher education is 
estimated at $33,000,000, of which one 
half is assigned to scholarships. 

The entire program has been sub- 
mitted to Governor Dewey and to the 
legislature. The construction program is 
being prepared for consideration of the 
New York State Commission for Post- 
war Public Works Planning. 

In New York State education beyond 
the secondary school is provided chiefly 
thru private colleges and universities. 
While the state maintains institutes and 
colleges in special branches of education, 
it does not operate a central university. 
New York’s per capita expense is 43¢ for 
higher education; the national average 
is $1.15. Should the state aspire to rank 
among the ten most generous states in 
support of higher education, it would 
need to appropriate an additional sum 
of $22,000,000, and to stand near the top 
would require not less than $33,000,000. 
The proposal is to provide state scholar- 
ships of $350 a year to 12,000 highschool 
graduates. 

The Regents are recommending that 
the scholarship fund be increased to 
take care of approximately 10 percent of 
the secondary-school graduates at a level 
approaching the most common cost of 
tuition and fees. The sum required an- 
nually would be $16,800,000, this peak to 
be reached in the fourth year of the plan, 

and to include 48,000 students. 

Recommended also is a broad program 
for establishing new Institutes of Ap- 
plied Arts and Sciences at points not 


now covered by existing agricultural in- 
stitutes. The new institutes will provide 
a wide range of educational opportunity 
beyond the highschool level. 

The increasing demand for post-sec- 
ondary education is one reason for the 
new proposals. It is planned to broaden 
the curriculums in the present agricul- 
tural institutes to include such subjects 
as farm business and credit, food grad- 
ing, tearoom operation, practical nurs- 
ing, and laboratory technology. The 
New York Maritime Academy will offer 
new work in Merchant Marine and for- 
eign trade. 

The proposed institutes would carry 
into new regions training similar to 
what has been and will be given in the 
existing schools or would offer speciali- 
zation in such subjects as draftsmanship, 
electrical technology, dietetics, radio 
technology, hospital occupations, avia- 
tion, photographic and optical work, 
and communication. 

Altho the institutes would require that 
students be highschool graduates or have 
had equivalent education, they would 
not insist upon a particular distribution 
of highschool subjectmatter or upon an 
arbitrary academic rating. In addition 
there would be offered extension, short- 
term, and parttime cooperative courses 
for which the admission requirements 
need be only maturity, interest, and ap- 
propriate aptitudes. A large number of 
adults are expected to participate. 

The Board of Regents has under con- 
sideration a plan whereby the work of 
an institute, to cost $2,000,000, at Roches- 
ter may be coordinated with the techni- 
cal education which has been carried on 
over a century by the Rochester Athe- 
naeum and Mechanics Institute. An- 
other, to cost $750,000 would be located 
at Elmira, providing training in techni- 
cal subjects peculiar to the region, exclu- 
sive of agriculture. 

The third would be known as the 
Institute of Public Service Training, to 
be located at Albany and to cost $750,000 
for the training of state and local govern- 
ment employees in a well-equipped and 
well-staffed agency, with laboratory 
facilities, shops, lecture rooms, library, 
cafeteria, and a dormitory. 


Postwar Education 


The founding of an Institute for Labor 
and Industrial Relations recommended 


by the New York State Joint Legislative - 


Committee on Industrial and Labor 
Conditions was recently indorsed by the 
Regents. A program for establishin 
new institutes under the Board of Edy. 
cation in New York City at an estimated 
cost of $8,104,000 has also been approved, 

Thru the scholarship and institute 
program, it is estimated that 37,300 
graduates of highschools and academies 
or about one-third of the 120,000 being 
graduated every year, will have free pos. 
secondary education facilities. 

Education for men and women de- 
mobilized from the armed services and 
war industries is recommended, includ- 
ing the establishment of a flexible pro- 
gram at the secondary level and the 
development of special opportunities. 

A more liberal formula for extension 
of state aid to the school districts is 
recommended in view of the increased 
costs of education and the extension of 
its services into the kindergartens, coun- 
seling services, and adult education. The 
increase in state aid under consideration 
would provide an additional annual dis- 
tribution of 25 to 30 million dollars, the 
increase to come gradually over a period 
of years. 

In elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, the Regents recommend steady 
progress toward complete centralization 
of rural education. The state’s annual 
share of construction in this field is esti- 
mated at about a million dollars. An ex- 
tension of school services to include the 
kindergarten year for all children and 
perhaps the development of a single 
administrative unit to cover the nur 
sery school, kindergarten, and primary 
grades is suggested. 

Strengthening the facilities and ex 
panding the curriculums for training 
teachers are recommended. This pro- 
gram proposes establishing such a col- 
lege on Long Island, where there are no 
facilities for educating elementary teach- 
ers. It is also proposed to prepare busi- 
ness subject teachers at this new college. 
All teachers are to be organized so that 
in addition to their general program 
they will have one specialty. 
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The BATTLE sTATIUN for YOUTH 





RETREAT, aS detrimental to our quest 
A for victory as any single collapse in 
any combat theater, confronts America 
on the home front. This retreat is the 
wholesale exodus of hundreds of thou- 
ands of boys and girls of highschool age 
who, instead of completing their educa- 
tion, are deserting their classrooms for 
industrial employment. 

Educators, as well as military authori- 
ties, look upon this trend with alarm. 
They realize that this condition might 
create a situation wherein the raw ma- 
terial of the country’s youth would be 
transformed into a mere mass quantity 
of manpower minus the quality of brain- 
power. The conservative estimate is that, 
unless drastic steps are taken to stop this 
retreat, an army of more than a million 
highschool boys and girls will call an 
abrupt halt to their education. 

Some may say: “Why should the mili- 
tary services be interested in the subject 
of education ?” 

The answer is this: 

It was because of the fact that Ameri- 
cans have the trained capacity to think 
with their heads and do with their hands 
that they were able to swing into the 
mobilization tempo as speedily as they 
did once the storm of war was upon us. 
When full credits are given for the in- 
struments of victory, the American sys- 
tems of education, all the way from 
grade schools to universities, will be 
richly recognized for their effective con- 


tribution. 


And yet, despite this brilliant contri- 
bution to America’s capacity for victory, 
education today finds itself in the most 
critical plight of its history. The draft 
upon America’s manhood by the mili- 
lary services has deprived nearly all of 
our universities and colleges of their 
male students. 

On the other hand, a harrowing pic- 
lure presents itself in nearly all high- 
schools where classrooms have been de- 
serted by about a million boys and girls. 
Countless youngsters are burning with 
the gold fever to take jobs that pay them 
good money and give them bad habits. 
Employers have been blind to the fact 
that, in acting as classroom commandos 
in raiding the schools for juvenile labor, 
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they have been selling themselves short. 
Parents without number, I am sorry to 
say, find nothing wrong in seeing their 
children leave school to make money. 

It is an unhappy picture, but the un- 
happiest part of it is that it is the youth 
that pays and the nation that suffers. 
One reason why the military services 
have a paramount interest in seeing to 
it that highschool boys complete their 
education is that this is a machine age 
and this is a machine war. The engines 
of war are complicated to maintain and 
difficult to operate. Boys with limited 
education are handicapped in their 
ability to absorb training rapidly. 

The day when Johnny could grab a 
gun and go to war merely because he 
was patriotic has gone. Even the green- 
est rookie must know how to use his 
head and his hands; must be used to 
thinking on his own and, at the same 
time, be able to integrate himself as a 
member of a team. He must be mentally 
and physically alert, the type of alert- 
ness that comes thru ready coordination 
of head and hand. 

Based on the democratic theory that 
in war, everyone must serve his country 
as best he can, it is perfectly obvious that 
the battle station for youth is the school- 
room. Any boy of school age who fails 
to be at his battle station without good 
reason may virtually be accused of de- 
serting his post. 

That the youngsters feel differently 
about this matter is not an indictment 
of youth. There are at least five major 
reasons why students of highschool age 
leave school to go to work: 

First, they have an opportunity to 
make spending money. Second, some 
need money because family breadwin- 
ners, in the military service, no longer 
can support their families. Third, a large 
number of youngsters feel that they are 
not making a worthwhile contribution 
toward the winning of the war by stay- 
ing in school. They are restless in their 


patriotic zeal. Fourth, their schools have 
closed either because of lack of teachers 
or to enable youngsters to work in essen- 
tial occupations instead of going to 
school. Fifth, some intelligent young- 
sters feel that they know more than 
some of the substandard teachers pinch- 
hitting badly for experienced teachers 
who are no longer available. 

School leaders uniformly take a realis- 
tic viewpoint toward the solution of the: 
war labor problem. They appreciate that, 
on one hand, there is an urgent need for 
education and, on the other, a pressing 
need for labor. To do what can be done 
in making these two problems solve each 
other, educators all over the country are 
now establishing systems of school-work 
cooperation whereby youngsters, under 
more or less controlled employment 
plans, attend school part of the time and 
work part of the time, with proper re- 
gard for the individual capacity of each 
youngster for work as well as study. 

Out of the effort of educators to adjust 
themselves to the war needs of the na- 
tion, with respect to brainpower as well 
as manpower, has come a truly wonder- 
ful plan for education extension known 
as the Victory Corps Program. This plan 
was worked out by highly skilled edu- 
cators and veteran military personnel. 
It injects into senior and junior high- 
school studies a special emphasis on 
science, mathematics, vocational train- 
ing, and _ body-building calisthenics. 
The Highschool Victory Corps is only 
in its second year, but it is already paying 
fine dividends in terms of the increase 
in quantity and quality of the highschool 
boys who were indoctrinated in it last 
year and who are now in the military 
services. There is definite proof that 
their Victory Corps studies enabled them 
to adjust themselves faster to military 
life than they otherwise would. 

The world may be dim with the dark 
clouds of global warfare, but these 
shadows would be as nothing compared 
with the blackout that would follow the 
dimming of the light thrown by the eter- 
nal flame of knowledge. We must keep 
that light burning and we can only do 
that by guiding it and guarding it with 
every bit of energy that we possess. 
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Infantile Paralysis 


DON W. GUDAKUNST 


Medical Director, The National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, Inc. 


NFANTILE PARALYSIS is essentially a dis- 
l ease of children. Rarely does it affect 
infants or adults. Infantile paralysis is 
a medical problem with which schools 
are vitally concerned. This is no short- 
term illness, exacting its toll and then 
passing on. This is a crippling disease, 
the after-effects of which may be life- 
long and alter the entire pattern of 
existence. 

Infantile paralysis has been the sub- 
ject of a most intensive research and 
study program, but much is yet un- 
known. There is no method of preven- 
tion and no drug to cure. The studies 
carried on in universities, medical 
schools, laboratories, and hospitals of 
this and other countries have not pro- 
vided the important knowledge that 
allows for control. Yet much can be 
done if we apply the skills we do have. 

When there is a widespread epidemic 
of infantile paralysis, such great fear 
may strike that stores may be empty, 
churches and public places closed, chil- 
dren kept out of school, and the life of 
the community brought to an almost 
complete standstill. Epidemics of infan- 
tile paralysis go on in spite of this. The 
panic and fear add unnecessary suffer- 
ing to the community. These things can 
be prevented. Furthermore, much of the 
terrible crippling after-effects of infan- 
tile paralysis can be prevented by intelli- 
gent, planned community action. In this 
the schools can be of. great help. 

The National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis, created to carry on a fight 
against this disease on all fronts, has 
prepared pamphlets outlining what is 
known and can be done, both for the 
individual case and for communities 
when epidemics do occur. These pam- 
phlets are made freely available. The 
more the public knows about infantile 
paralysis, the less unnecessary panic 
there will be and the better the com- 
munities will plan and meet the de- 
mands of an outbreak. 

Infantile paralysis is communicable, 
readily transmitted from one person to 


another. The part played by flies, mos- 
quitoes, insects, food, milk, or dust is 
not understood. The direct course of the 
disease, spreading thru a community, 
usually cannot be traced. 

Infection with the virus of infantile 
paralysis is, at least during outbreaks, a 
comparatively common state. In most 
cases this infection produces very few 
if any symptoms that can be recognized 
as poliomyelitis (to use the medical 
term). It is only a few of those infected 
that develop symptoms of headache, 
nausea, pain, and stiffness of the neck 
and back. These are the signs and symp- 
toms of what the medical profession 
commonly classifies as “abortive polio- 
myelitis”’—abortive because nothing fur- 
ther happens. Recovery is quick, com- 
plete, and without the need for spe- 
cialized treatment. 

In some, however, the symptoms pro- 
gress. Pain extends to arms, legs, and 
trunk. There will be weakness of mus- 
cles, then paralysis. Even in this type 
the outlook is not too serious. Probably 
half will’ completely recover; their 
paralysis and muscle. weakness _ will 
be temporary. In a matter of days, 
weeks, or sometimes months, normal 
function will return without special 
treatment. 

But there will be all too many who 
cannot recover, some who will die. 
There will be others whose crippling 
conditions will not disappear spontane- 
ously, who can be saved only by the 
most skilful medical care. Even of this 
badly-hit group a large number can be 
restored to normal or reasonably good 
health—but only if all the weapons of 
modern medical science are brought to 
bear—if every skill of the properly 
trained doctor, nurse, and physical ther- 
apy technician is used at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

Given a group of children, all ex- 
posed to infantile paralysis, there is no 
way to tell which will become infected. 
Of the group that does become infected, 
there is no way to tell which will go on 
their way unaware of their condition 
and which will develop paralysis calling 
for immediate and constant attention. 


All must be treated with the same care. 
ful skill. If time is allowed to Pass, in 
the hope of avoiding unnecessary na 
ment, the badly infected may be 


damaged that needless lifelon 
will result. 

Good medical and hospital care wilj 
not assure complete recovery of all in. 
fantile paralysis, but without them 
crippling and deformities will be greatly 
increased. 

All should be afforded the greates 
chance of full recovery. Doctors mus 
be readily available to establish early 
diagnosis. Parents, teachers, and even 
children should know the premonitory 
symptoms so that those in need of care 
can be detected and brought to the at. 
tention of physicians skilled in early 
diagnosis. Hospitals must be available. 
prepared to admit patients for long 
periods of time. Nurses and _ physical 
therapy technicians, as well as phys 
cians, must be thoroly skilled in modern 
methods of treatment. Today that 
means mastery of the Kenny method. 
Clinics must be established for re-exami- 
nation and followup treatment, for 
many cases will need care for years to 
come. 

These things cost more money than 
most parents can afford. Again, this is 
why there is a National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. Thru its chapters, 
operating in nearly 3000 counties, medi- 
cal care is provided. Half the funds 
contributed each year at the celebration 
of the President’s Birthday and thru 
the March of Dimes remains with these 
chapters to pay for medical, nursing, 
hospital, and surgical care of infantile 


§ crippling 


paralysis victims, regardless of race, , 


color, religion, or place of residence. 
If, because of an overwhelming epi 
demic, chapter funds are exhausted, the 
National Foundation advances to the 
chapter needed amounts. 

The other half of the annual contrt- 
bution goes to the National Foundation 
to finance research programs aimed at 
developing means of prevention, cure, 
and improved treatment; to carry on 
educational and training programs; and 
to aid communities suffering from 10 
fantile paralysis epidemics. 

The problem is one in which school 
systems and teachers must play an 1 
portant part in both planning and ex- 
ecuting programs designed to afford 
maximum protection for our children. 
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BUILDING STRONG LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


A ES ee ee ae eeeEEEEEeEEeEeEeeeeeee 


The Southeastern Regional Conference 


x THE cLosine pays of December edu- 
i cators from southeastern United 
States gathered in Greenville, South 
Carolina, to attend the conference spon- 
sored by the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers under the efficient lead- 
ership of the regional director, Margery 
Alexander. The group included 200 
leaders from 67 cities in 13 states. 

The conference theme, “The Role of 
Education in the Present and the Post- 
war World,” was the subject of the 
opening address by Alonzo F. Myers. 
During the two-day meeting three other 
general addresses were made: “Educa- 
tion for Victory and the People’s Peace,” 
Emily Tarbell; “The Role of the School 
in the Postwar World,” Belmont Farley; 
“Teachers of America: The Guardians 
of Democracy,” P. H. Gwynn. 

Morning and afternoon discussion 
groups considered these topics: Reduc- 
ing juvenile delinquency, building 
stronger professional organizations, ob- 
taining desirable school legislation, se- 
curing federal aid for education, provid- 
ing for needs of youth, developing more 
effective public relations, planning for 
education and postwar problems, im- 
proving technics for securing more ade- 
quate local and state support for schools. 

Analysis of the conference program 
reveals growing consciousness on the 
part of teachers of the importance. of 
their role in contributing to improve- 
ment of the educational structure. 

Conscientious teachers, always aware 
of their responsibility for imparting 
knowledge, have prepared themselves 
by preservice and inservice. training 
which helps them promote child growth 
along many lines. In recent years teach- 
ers have begun to see that they can no 
longer confine their vision of profes- 
sional responsibility to the narrow walls 
of the individual classroom or school. 

he program ot the southeastern re- 
gional conference is another indication 
that teachers are concerning themselves 
with wider aspects of their task in the 
Presentday world. 

A striking characteristic of the confer- 
ence was the fact that many and varying 
professional points of view were brought 
. bear upon the problems confronting 
education. Public-school and college 
teachers, supervisors and administrators, 

tate department officials, and officers 


Regional conferences of the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers 
have been instrumental in [1] discussing, formulating, and carrying 
into effect the policies and programs of the Department; [2] assisting 
local groups with their problems; [3] stimulating interest in profes- 
sional organization work; [4] interpreting activities of the NEA; [5] 
stimulating direct interest and participation in the NEA. The account 
of this regional conference may be used as a pattern for a state or 
local conference in any section of the country. 


and staff members cf state and national 
professional organizations participated. 
Classroom teachers are evidently con- 
scious of the value of joint considera- 
tion of the questions facing us as school 
people. The mere fact that so many busy 
persons left their homes during the 
Christmas holidays to attend a profes- 
sional meeting is evidence of their con- 
viction of the worth of the conference. 

Press and radio publicity focused at- 
tention of teachers and lay citizens upon 
the nature and importance of the prob- 
lems which the schools must meet and 
solve if education is to make its proper 
— to state and national wel- 
are. 


—Louiset G. Carson, past president, 
State Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, South Carolina. 


PLANS FOR A CONFERENCE 


Much of the success of a conference is 
due to the efficiency with which it is 
organized and conducted. 

Hoping that similar conferences will 
become an integral part of professional 
organization work within states, dis- 
tricts, and smaller units, the Evaluation 
Committee offers these suggestions: 


[1] Call together or write to a selected 
group of people—representative of local, 
state, and national levels and of geo- 
graphical areas. Decide on type of con- 
ference; date; location; conference 
theme; organization of program; main 
aspects of theme to be developed; out- 
comes desired. 


[2] Select local leaders after consulta- 
tion with key persons. Make personal 
contact with local leaders. Hold plan- 
ning meeting. Appoint general chair- 
man. 


[3] Secure headquarters (hotel or in- 
stitution) as soon as date and chairman 


are selected. Chairman plans with local 
group: 

[a] Select sponsors. 

[b] Arrange accommodations for 
group meetings, general meetings, 
luncheon, breakfast, and banquet. 

[c] Set up local committees. 

[d] Submit tentative setup to director. 

fe] Make adjustments with help of 
director. 


[4] Make up tentative program using 
suggestions of groups and individuals. 


[5] Send mimeographed tentative pro- 
grams with letter to local, state, and na- 
tional leaders asking for recommenda- 
tions and names of participants. 


[6] Invite prospective participants. 
Send copy of tentative program with 
each invitation. 


[>] Revise program, incorporating 


suggestions and adjustments. 


[8] When plans are complete, arrange 
a systematic file of correspondence with 
sponsors and participants. Take this to 
the conference. 


[9] Print programs. 


[10] Send news releases; programs, 
articles, invitations thru professional 
journals; invitations and programs to 
leaders. 


[11] Before 
should: 


[a] Send to discussion leaders and par- 
ticipants names and addresses of each 
person in their group so they may con- 
tact each other. 

[b] If possible, send suggestions, pam- 
phlets, and bibliography, to discussion 
leaders. 

[c] Give specific suggestions as to 
how to plan for most effective discus- 
sions. 


conference, director 


_—__ . 
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[d] Write letter of appreciation to par- 
ticipants; inclose a program; encourage 
good preparation. 

[e] Arrive the day before conference. 

[£] Have headquarters suite for meet- 
ing place before and after meetings. 

[g] Provide for registration at head- 
quarters. 


[12] During conference, director 


should: 

[a] Work quietly in the background, 
projecting leaders and participants. 

[b] Check with local committees on 
publicity, radio, other arrangements. 

[c] Check with chairman of discus- 
sion groups to see that group needs are 
met. 

[d] Provide opportunity for groups to 
meet prior to program schedule. 

fe] Have in reserve a list of emer- 
gency participants. 

[f£] Give proper recognition to spon- 
sors, participants, and local committees. 


[13] After conference, director should: 


[a] Check with general chairman on 
paying bills, releasing news articles. 

[b] Secure minutes of all meetings 
and committee recommendations from 
secretaries. 

[c] Mimeograph minutes and write 
up report of conference. 


[14] Project and implement proposals 
for action programs based on results of 
conference. 


—AnnieE Laurte McDonatp, past 
president, State Department of Class- 
room Teachers, North Carolina. 


WHAT SUCH A CONFERENCE MEANS TO THE 
INDIVIDUAL TEACHER 

The Southeastern Regional Confer- 
ence attempted to delineate the many 
phases of organized planning which are 
essential if the teaching profession does 
its part in obtaining better schools for 
the region. But it is obvious that con- 
clusions decided upon at the conference 
will have little practical effect in obtain- 
ing better schools for the region unless 
tangible steps are taken to carry them 
thru suitable procedures, to actual reali- 
zation within the various states. 

The conference brought out immedi- 
ate needs, suggested technics for action, 
and outlined opportunities for a state- 
wide and regionwide attack upon prob- 
lems far too large for a local group to 
attack alone. The basis to all plans sug- 
gested was the need for local initiative 
and action. Local application of the pro- 
cedure suggested cannot be blueprinted 
by any state group, but must be out- 


growths of local planning and adapta- 
tions. However, any local group should 
keep in close contact with the state and 
regional programs. Establishing and 
maintaining a close relationship between 
local, state, and regional groups is a 
major factor in building a strong depart- 
ment of classroom teachers. 


—Mary Titus, president, State De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, West 
Virginia. 

IV 


VALUES FOR A STATE PROGRAM 


The southeastern conferences have 
given all privileged to attend them a 
broader conception of the scope and pos- 
sibilities of classroom teacher work. We 
know more about the plan and purpose 
of the organization and better under- 
stand its workings, aims, and aspira- 
tions. 

When we learned at these conferences 
that other states faced problems similar 
to ours, we started again with determi- 
nation to do something about ours. 
When we found that another state had 
been able to solve a situation that faced 
us, we got guidance and help in over- 
coming our difficulties. For instance, 
we found that some other states had not 
been able successfully to make the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers a vital 
factor not only in the lives of the teach- 
ers themselves, but in the state associa- 
tion. We talked things over. Some states 
had found one thing effective; another, 
something else. Thru exchange of ideas, 
all of us profited. Many of these findings 
will be used at our work conference dur- 
ing the summer. We want to so vitalize 
the department within our state that it 
will be the very heart of the state as- 
sociation. 

One of the finest results of the confer- 
ences has been the bringing to teachers 
the realization that they are thinking, 
dynamic persons, capable of achieve- 
ment. We come to an understanding 
of each other’s problems. The fellowship 
effects greater unity among the states 
of this region. Our intellectual and edu- 
cational horizons are broadened. 

We are glad to have had the oppor- 
tunity to serve, to learn, and to work 
with others in the region under such 
capable leadership. The conferences have 
brought about a permanent loyalty and 
unity that will be the means of greater 
growth. We can show how much they 
have meant to us by the work that we do. 


—Reera Hoover McGurrin, presi- 
dent, State Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Virginia. 


Vv 
INTEGRATION AND NEXT Steps 


In the southern region, there are many 
organizations interested in certain phase 
of education and other organizations in. 
terested in problems having implications 
for education. While each has its own 
special problems and fields of interest, it 
is rapidly coming to be recognized that 
many of the potential values of the vari. 
ous meetings and conferences cannot be 
fully realized unless some plan is de. 
veloped for assuring better cooperation 
and integration. 

To be specific: One of the problems 
in which the Department of Classroom 
Teachers is necessarily interested is that 
of assuring better salaries for all teach. 
ers in the region. The fact that teachers 
are studying this issue means that more 
of them will necessarily have to under- 
stand problems relating to finance, 
which obviously include the fundamen. 
tal economic problems facing the South 
and the nation today. Many other groups 
in the South are interested in these same 
problems and have carried on similar 
studies: Some progress is being made. 
Even more progress can be made, how- 
ever, not only in this area but in all the 
other areas of interest if some plan can 
be worked out for assuring better inte- 
gration and cooperation among groups. 

If the observations and recommendk- 
tions of the groups representing teachers 
can be coordinated with those of groups 
representing state departments of educa- 
tion, administrators, colleges, and other 
fields, a practical action program can 
readily be developed and tangible re- 
sults obtained more rapidly than if each 
group should carry on its studies with- 
out reference to what others are doing. 

This does not mean that the various 
groups should be merged or that any 
one group should be absorbed by any 
other. There is room and need for 
studies to be carried on by a great variety 
of groups. However, there is equally 
great need for a plan which will assure 
the united efforts and backing of the 
various groups in the attainment of 
sound objectives. 

The classroom teachers organization, 
after having held several annual te 
gional conferences, should be in excel- 
lent position to contribute to the devel- 
opment of this plan and to assist m& 
terially in the attainment thru this plan 
of many important educational obje 
tives. 


—Epcar L. Morpuett, director of ad- 
ministration and finance, State Depart 
ment of Education, Florida. 
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1943 


HE 1943 observance of American Ed- 
Ticsien Week, November 7-13 was 
built around the timely theme “Educa- 
tion for Victory.” From reports which 
have been received, this observance was 
one of the most successful in the history 
of this movement which originated in 
~~ ' —_ 
The Illinois Education Association 
thru its special American Education 
Week committee sponsored a new fea- 
ture—an education hour. Every school 
in the entire state was urged to have a 
special American Education Week pro- 
gram at II AM ON a particular-day. The 
Illinois Education Association furnished 
a complete suggested program script to 
all highschools and another to all ele- 
mentary schools for this hour, which 
opened with a radio address by the Gov- 
ernor of the state. Programs in the 
schools followed. Reports are that this 
was a very successful experiment which 













New Haven’s historic green 
made a beautiful and appropri- 
ate setting for the schoolday 
rally held on Monday noon of 
American Education Week, as 
the culmination of a parade led 
by the superintendent of schools 
and an escort of New Haven 
police. In the parade were dele- 
gates from each of the schools 
‘arrying slogans depicting the 
work of the schools, bands, color 
guards, and other groups. Note 
the American Education Week 
billboard in the background. 
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American Education 


may well be tried in other states in 1944. 

From Luther W. Cobbey, general 
chairman, American Education Week 
and Armistice Day observance in 
Tampa, Hillsborough County, Florida, 
has come a very complete American 
Education Week scrapbook. This 142- 
page scrapbook contains complete in- 
formation about the Armistice Day pa- 
rade and program, contacts with the 
churches, a complete list of nearly 40 
committees, the plan of general organ- 
ization, resolutions and_ proclamations 
adopted, a complete record of the pub- 
licity, copies of addresses delivered be- 
fore civic clubs, radio scripts, reports of 
individual schools, and other materials. 
This compilation will be of tremendous 
value to committees in succeeding years. 
It is highly recommended that every 
American Education Week committee 
develop such a scrapbook each year for 
use by committees in the following 
years. 
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Nov. 7 to 13-Visit Your Schools WED. NOV. 10th-Know Your Schools Better 


ARMISTICE DAY-THURS. NOVEMBER 11" 


FOES or SEE the Big Parade 


WORLD COMMUNIT 


Manixinal Auditorium - Sponsornd by Tie Ohurct 


HEAR MALTON W. CAROTHERS - Municipal Avditocium, 1U:t? A.M 


YDAY - NOV. it 


Tanapa ~ Frotedtant, Catholis, Jewish 


Failowing Armistice | dries 


One hundred seventy-five 28 x 11 inch placards, printed in 
the print shop, Brewster School, Tampa, Florida, were dis- 
played in street cars and buses; 75 in halls of schools, theater 
entrances, and downtown windows. 


Week 


1944 


General Theme 
EDUCATION FOR NEW TASKS 
SUN., NOV. 5 
Building Worldwide Brotherhood 
MON., NOV. 6 
Educating All the People 
TUES., NOV. 7 
Improving Schools for Tomorrow 
WED., Nov. 8 
Developing an Enduring Peace 
THURS., NOV. 9 
Preparing for the New Technology 
FRI., NOV. 10 
Enriching Our Cultural Heritage 
SAT., NOV. II 
Bettering Community Life 


Now is the time to begin plans for 
the observance of American Education 
Week in 1944. There are many vital 
school problems upon which the atten- 
tion of the public must be focused. 

The most effective observances of 
American Education Week are those 
which are planned well in advance by 
committees thoroly organized to do a 
good job. It is recommended that com- 
mittees be established this spring to 
make general plans for conducting the 
observance. This will enable the com- 
mittee to proceed more effectively in the 


fall. 


ate seen 


EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 








« WEEK '* 


. 


“le EDUCATION 


Window displays—above, of the International . 
Business Machines Corporation in New York; 

below, sponsored by the Coatesville (Pennsyl- 

vania) Teachers Association. 
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‘Hey, Teacher 


SAMUEL TURCHIN 


Chairman, Personal Service Trades Depart- 
ment, Metropolitan Vocational High- 
school, New York City 


SIDE FROM THE ROUTINE TASK of teach- 
A ing, a teacher is often beset by the 
many-sided problems that present them- 
selves daily by the pupils. In the school 
in which I have been teaching for the 
past eight years, 80 percent of the pupils 
receive aid in some manner either from 
a private or public welfare agency. It is 
obvious that much remains to be done 
with each youngster in addition to the 
chores of imparting knowledge and in- 
formation. It is therefore incumbent 
upon the school to do its share to pro- 
vide bases for offering opportunities for 
the well-rounded development of each 
youngster. The age range of our pupils 
is 14-18 years. 

I should like to cite an example of 
how a typical case was treated and which 
has been multiplied hundreds of times 
during the past few years. 

One day in April 1943, a swaggering, 
blustering lad sauntered into the class- 
room saying nonchalantly, “Hey, 
teacher, I’m a new guy here. Here’s my 
card!” Amazed at ‘) s insolence and dis- 
respect, the teacher reprimanded him. 

Within two days every teacher with 
whom this boy came in contact had re- 
ported him. Within ten days he was a 
truant and a repeated “cutter” in his 
classes. 

Efforts to talk with him and convince 
him of the error of his ways were all in 


COURTESY, LOS ANGELES PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


vain. It was not until his home was 
visited that it was discovered the why 
and wherefore of the boy’s general be- 
havior. The home was veritably poverty- 
stricken. The father had not worked in 
four months. The day I called there 
apparently was just enough food in the 
house for the four children, two of 
whom were under six years of age. 

Inquiries in the neighborhood un- 
covered further information about the 
boy. It was discovered that he was the 
leader of his gang and a bully in the 
community. He had groped aimlessly in 
another type of school where he was a 
truant and a “bad boy.” “The teachers 
in that school didn’t bother with me,” he 
said later. 

He was soon referred to the social 
service counselor of our school. Pro- 
vision was made for him to receive car- 
fare, lunch, a pair of shoes, and trousers. 
He had received carfare from his uncle 
occasionally and had never eaten lunch. 
He was further referred to the medical 
office, where it was found that his teeth 
and eyes were defective to a marked 
degree. Our health counselor lost no 


<his friends were in the art class 





time recommending him to 4 dental 
clinic, where in a short time his vedi 
were corrected. Our social service ine 
selor again came to the fore and 9. 
rangement was made for a pair of yj: 
able eye-glasses. 

Delving further into his case we found 
that he had selected art as his specialty 
course to be studied, not because he had 
any seemingly particular aptitude for jt 
but because his friends were pursuing it 
Referred again to our vocational el 
selor, he was given tryouts in three other 
courses, but to no avail. Only until he 
had re-entered the art class did he seem 
to find himself. Of course, it may have 
been the corrected eyes and teeth, 

He was often puzzled by remarks, 
such as, “please” and “thank you.” It 
was explained to him that persons who 
were polite were treated in a similar 
manner and that they received the mos 
out of life. Diligent care was observed 
that he never receive a pencil, crayon, or 
paper unless he complied with the de. 
sired decorum. He was soon reconciled, 

Engaged in work which he apparently 
liked and enjoyed, his health restored to 
a normal state, the boy seemed much 
happier. He attends school and all his 
classes with unstinting regularity. Those 
who have the interest of this boy at heart 
can realize a genuine thrill out of seeing 
him so engrossed and satisfied in his 
work at school. 


STEPS TAKEN TO SOLVE BOY’S PROBLEM 

[1] Study of boy’s past school record 
which revealed a review of his mental, 
physical, economic, and social history. 


[2] Home visits and interviews with 
parents and friends. 


[3] Talks with the boy. 


[4] Conferences with the health, s- 
cial service, and vocational counselors. 


Altho most of our charges come from 
indigent homes, parents in the main are 
helpful and cooperative. It behooves 
parents to see how their offspring is 
faring in school, what can be done to 
correct any physical defect, mental 
quirk, or social deficiency. Parents 
should be vigilant in observing any It 
regularity in their children’s behavior, 
and should consult with teachers 4 
well as their physicians and dentists 
Mutual understanding should prevail 
between parent and teacher for the com- 
mon good of the boys and girls of school 
age. 

el 
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Cc. O. ARNDT 


THE FOLLOWING LIST of selected references on China was prepared 
by Dr. Arndt, Scnior Specialist in Far Eastern Education, U. S. Office of 
Education. It will be useful in the study and understanding of China, 
on the part of both teachers and students, and especially helpful in 
connection with China Book Week, March 25-31. Starred items have 
appeared in previous Guides. For a longer list see the Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. Free reprints 
of the list from the Bulletin may be ordered from the U. S. Office of 


Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Asia FAG 6, Fairgrieve Geography Pictures. 64 
pictures (872 X 11) of Far Eastern life; 11 of 
China. 75¢ a set; plus 15¢ for postage on one 
package, 3¢ for each additional package. A. i. 
Nystrom and Co., 3333 Elston Ave., Chicago, 


Ill. 


Songs of New China. Album Krog. Three 10- 
inch records with booklet. Selections: Chee Lai, 
Song of the Guerillas, Chinese Farmers’ Song, 
Work as One, Street Singer’s Song, Chinese 
Soldiers’ Song, Riding the Dragon. Sung by 
Paul Robeson and the Chinese Workers Chorus, 
conducted by Liu Liang-Mo. $2.75 (exclusive 
of tax). Keynote Recordings, 522 Fifth Ave., 
NY 18, NY. 


China by Kwok Ying Fung—religion, education, 
daily life portrayed on 83 large clear pictures 
with interpretive captions. 1943. 192p. $5. 
Henry Holt, 257 Fourth Ave., NY, NY. 


Chinese Classical Music. Album #44. Four 10- 
inch records. $3.50. Musicraft Corp., 480 Lex- 
ington Ave., NY, NY. 


Chinese War Posters—5o¢ per sect of 7. Chinese 
News Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, NY, NY. 


Eight Recordings on Chinese Life—includes 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek’s address before Con- 
gress. Educational Radio Script and Transcrip- 
tion Exchange, U. S. Office of Education, Wash. 
25, DC. Free on loan. 


*Films To See About China—mimeographed list 
of 16 and 35mm. films with description of con- 
tent, recommendations for age groups, etc. 1943. 


10p. 10¢, East and West Assn., 40 E. 4gth St., 
NY 17, NY. 


The Flower Drum and Other Chinese Songs by 
C. H. and S$. H. Chen. One of first collections 
of traditional Chinese folk songs published in 
this country. Contains full score for piano and 
voce, Illustrated with Chinese paintings and 
prints. 1943. 64p. $2.50. Limp paper edition, 
$1.60, John Day, 2 W. 45th St., NY, NY. 

Pacific War Zone Map. 10¢. Chinese News Serv- 
Ke, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, NY, NY. 


Picture Map of China—38” x 48” map in black 
and white, designed for coloration. Supplemen- 
lary picture sheet accompanies map. 1932. 50¢. 


Friendship Press, 1 56 5th Ave., NY, NY. 


Romantic China—42 8” x 10” photos of China’s 
temples, pagodas, palaces, gardens, with de- 
“niptions and historical notes. $1.50 plus post- 
age. White Bros. Chinese Art Exhibition and 
Lectures, Berrien Springs, Mich. 


ng sheet containing the Chinese National An- 

‘mand the March of the Volunteers (Chee 
“ine 2p. For information, write to Chinese News 
*ervice, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, NY, NY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Children’s Books about China by Dora V. Smith. 
Reprinted from Jan. 1944 Elementary English 
Review. Free from National Council of Teachers 
of English, 211 W. 68th St., Chicago 21, III. 


The Far East by C. O. Arndt—an annotated list 
of available units, courses of study, and other 
curriculum material available to public schools 
thru interlibrary loan or at nominal price. 1944. 
14p. Office of Education, Wash. 25, DC. Free. 


What One Should Know About China—biogra- 
phy, economy, foreign relations, geography, his- 
tory, literature, customs, etc. For adult readers. 
1942. 4p. Free. Library of Congress, Wash., DC. 


What To Read About China, a list for High- 
school Students. 1942. 19p, mimeo. 10¢. East 
and West Assn., 4o E. goth St., NY 17, NY. 


BOOKS 


The Battle for Asia by Edgar Snow—background 
of the war in the Far East. 1941. 431p. $1. 
Indusco, Inc., 425 4th Ave., NY, NY or World 
Pub. Co., 2231 W. 110 St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Birth of China by H. G. Creel—a study of 
the formative period of Chinese civilization. 
1937. 402p. $3.75. Reynal and Hitchcock, 386 
Fourth Ave., NY, NY. 


China’s Geographic Foundations—a survey of 
the land and its pedple by G. B. Cressey. 1934. 
436p. $4. McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., NY, 
NY. 


Chinese Children Next Door by Pearl Buck—well 
sketched story of Chinese family life. 1942. 64p. 
$1.50. John Day, NY, NY. 


The Chinese Novel by Pearl Buck—history of 
Chinese novel. Of particular interest to teachers 


of languages and literature. 1939. 59p. $1.50. 
John Day, NY, NY. 


Mei Li by Thomas Handforth—story of a small 
girl and her brother at a New Year Fair in 
Pcking. Effective blending of story and art work. 
1938. 48p. $2. Doubleday, Doran, 14 W. 4oth 
St.. NY, NY. 


Moment in Peking by Lin Yu-T’ang—classic 
novel on Chinese family life. 1939. 815p. $3. 
John Day, NY, NY. 


My Country and My People by Lin Yu-T’ang— 
The author’s keen sense of humor, lucid style of 
writing, and thoro understanding of both eastern 
and western philosophy and life render this book 
an outstanding introduction to a study of the 
Chinese. 1939, rev. 382p. $3. John Day, NY, NY. 


Pageant of Chinese History by Elizabeth Seeger 
—Chinese history from 3000 BC to 1912. 1937. 
386p. $3. Longmans, Green, 55 5th Ave., NY, 
NY. 


A Short History of the Chinese People by L. C. 
Goodrich. 1943. 260p. $2.50. Harper, 49 F. 
33rd St., NY, NY. 


Translations from the Chinese by Arthur Waley 
—prose and poetry. 1941. 325p. $5. Knopf, 
501 Madison Ave., NY, NY. © 


Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze by Elizabeth 
Lewis—story of a Chinese boy who works as 
a coppersmith’s apprentice. 1932. 265p. $2.50. 
J. C. Winston, 1006-1016 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
Pas 


LOAN PACKETS 


Packet XXI-E-I. China: Units of Study, Pictures, 
Songs (elementary); Packet XXI-JS-I, China: 
Units of Study and Supplementary Aids (secon- 
dary); Packet XXI-G-I. China: Reading and 
Study Materials (secondary and adult). All con- 
tain curriculum material. Upon request, one or 
two packets will be mailed without charge for a 
loan period of two weeks. Franked labels are 
provided for their return. Information Exchange, 
U. S. Office of Education, Wash, 25, DC. 


MAGAZINES 


Asia and the Americas (formerly Asia). 
Monthly. A well-illustrated journal presenting 
educational abstracts, book reviews. articles on 
art, culture, politics, and economics. $4 a yr. Asia 
Magazine Inc., 40 E. 49th St., NY, NY. 


Far Eastern Quarterly. Quarterly. Publishes ma- 
terial bearing upon the basic vital issues of war 
and peace in the Pacific. Discusses economic, 
political, and cultural developments arising out 
of the contact between the peoples of the East 
and the Far West. $4 a year. Far Eastern Assn., 
450-454 Ahnaip St., Menasha, Wis., or Colum- 
bia Univ. Press, NY 27, NY. 


PAMPHLETS 


Changing China by George Taylor—old and 
new China. 1942. 94p. 30¢. Webster Pub. Co., 
1800-1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


China by H. T. Morgan—collection of small 
colorful booklets on Chinese proverbs, carvings, 
festivals, religious beliefs, dogs, porcelain, metal 
art, symbolisms, recipes, music. 1942. $1.50 for 
series. P. D. and Ione Perkins, 1620 Mission St., 
South Pasadena, Calif. 


China: America’s Ally by Robert Barnett—over- 
view of China at war; reference digest of Ameri- 
can foreign policy in the Far East. 1942. 48p. 
15¢. American Council, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1 E. 54th St., NY 22, NY. 


Chinese Writing by H. G. Creel—historical de- 
velopment of Chinese characters and language. 
1943. 16p. 25¢. American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Pl., Wash., DC. 


*Teachers Outline for Elementary Schools 
by Harvard Workshop for the Committee on 
Asiatic Studies. Lists topics and suggests ac- 
tivities appropriate for elementary-school pupils. 
16p. 5 copies for 20¢. *Teachers Outline for 
Highschools—suggestions for study of China in 
geography, world history, U. S. history, litera- 
ture, and art. 1942. 16p. 5 copies for 20¢. 
United China Relief, 1790 Broadway, NY 109, 
NY. 


UNITS OF STUDY 


China—prepared by Santa Barbara City Schools. 
Shows how culture of China has contributed to 
development of Santa Barbara area. Grade 4. 
1940. 81p. Not for sale. Ten copies of this unit 
are available thru interlibrary loan from Library, 
U. S. Office of Education, Wash. 25, DC. 


Language Unit on China for Grades 7 and 8— 
originally prepared for use in Detroit Public 
Schools. Suggestions include an outline, activi- 
ties, and proposals for correlation. 1942. 8p. 
Each 5 copies, 20¢. United China Relief, 1790 
Broadway, NY 19, NY. 
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TEACHING IN WARTIME 


Teachers on the Home Front 


vIn wuat way have I been able to relate 
classwork to the war effort? I am a teacher. 
That to me, is the biggest job on the home 
front. It is difficult to speak or even write 
about those intangible things that were 
long ago engendered in the loftiest part of 
our minds. But if I could impart even a 
fraction of that which was given to me, I 
should feel I had in a small way returned 
something of that great heritage. 

My job is a training camp for the post- 
war. If we teachers thruout the nations fail 
to produce the type of men and women 
who can cope with the postwar problems, 
then ours is the failure, not theirs. The war 
has stimulated the study of worldwide 
countries. It is for us to take it at the flood. 
It is for us, to show how study of history 
can help in the present and in plans for the 
future. It is for us to guide these young 
people in the laying of a keel that will 
promise peaceful sailing for our ship of 
state; that our tired war-worn men may feel 
that America was indeed something for 
which to fight—and that their homecoming 
may have no cynical shadows. It is for us 
to make these children jealous of their right 
to vote, that no one may take it away from 
them, and that they will always use it 
wisely. It is for us to destroy prejudice lest 
there be bitterness or revenge; to inspire 
that love of country which makes unsought 
sacrifices. 

Adulthood is bound to overtake adoles- 
cent children more quickly in time of war. 
If we allow these somewhat bewildered 
young people to share more things with us, 
they may grow strong and arrive at the 
postwar period with the needed armor to 
do well the job for which we are training 
them. The United States will play a lead- 
ing role in directing or misdirecting the 
course of civilization for a long time to 
come. It is we, the teachers of the nation, 
who will guide or misguide this course. It 
is a challenge to all of us. 

In time of war with many fathers in 
some line of duty and more mothers work- 
ing outside the home, lack of home super- 
vision becomes a greater problem for the 
schools. We accept this burden. It is noth- 
ing new. But this time it is a life and death 


struggle. We need to summon all our 
training, even all that we are, and throw 
our individual and combined forces into 
that last great battle—the postwar. For all 
teachers it is our war work; it is the front 
line —Envitu Firtcu, in Hawaii Educational 
Review. 


New Book on Teacher Education 


jx Tue Michigan Cooperative Teacher 
Education Study has completed its three- 
and-a-half-year program and issued its 
final report, The Education of Teachers 
(Trout, David M., ed. Lansing, Michigan: 
Hillsdale School Supply Company, 1943. 
200p. $1.50). Many of the constructive sug- 
gestions outlined for Michigan are equally 
valid in other states. Everyone concerned 
with the improvement of teacher educa- 
tion will find here a source of stimulation. 


Credit to New York 


3% Tue four-leaf-clover poster from Penn- 
sylvania, which appeared on page 10 of the 
January JourNAL, was originally developed 
as one of a series of teacher-recruiting 
posters issued in New York. It was adapted 
for use in Pennsylvania by arrangement 
with the New York Association of Teach- 
ers College Faculties, which has done out- 
standing work in developing recruiting 
materials. 


FINANCE AND SALARIES 
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Mr. Smith’s Suit 


yy For a Lone TIME I been intendin’ to 
tell you about a school teacher I know. 
I'll call him Mr. Smith. He teaches in the 
highschool. Last year, accordin’ to some of 
the kids that come in here for hamburgers, 
Mr. Smith wore the same suit all year. 

He always donated to the school athletic 
fund, bought the school papers, gave to the 
Red Cross, an’ bought War Stamps. He 
was on the ration board, worked for civil- 
ian defense, an’ went to church to teach 
Sunday School on Sunday. 

Mr. Smith supports a wife an’ three 
growin’ kids of his own. He has to send 
a little money to his mother every month, 
too. The neighborhood where he had to 
live to get to his school was no cheap place 
to rent in. An’ his pay was Jess than a 
coal miner’s—before they work overtime, 


at the old rate. Thirty-odd bucks a week. 

This year Mr. Smith ain’t teachin’ school 
In his place they got a crotchety ol’ tyrant 
who sulks an’ refuses to answer the ques 
tions the kids ask him. Some of the parents 
is even complainin’, 

Mr. Smith was a science teacher. So they 
grabbed him plenty quick in the war fac. 
tory. He took a job as foreman an’ jn, 
spector at $80 a week. 

He was in here a week or two ago when 
some of the highschool kids was here. They 
swarmed all over him an’ told him their 
troubles an’ all the gossip. Anybody could 
see he wasn’t no foreman—he was a nat. 
ural born teacher—the kind you hope your 
own kids run into in school. 

Mr. Smith had on a new suit—an’ looked 
a little uncomfortable in it. 

“Guess these youngsters kind of miss 
you,” I said to him. 

“And I miss them more,” he answered 
me. “I'd give the shirt off my back to get 
this war over with an’ get back to teachin’ 
again—but I do have to think about my 
family... .” 

An’ got to thinking, later, that it would 
be a big bargain to the taxpayers if they 
bought Mr. Smith’s next new suit—along 
with a few shirts for him. 

Maybe we can’t pay him wartime wages, 
but since he can take such good care of our 
kids, maybe we could sort of help him out 
in carin’ for his own. 

An’ what’s more, a good school teacher 
ain't the easiest thing in the world to 
find.—Watty Boren in “Wally’s Wagon.” 
Used by permission, This Week. 


Teachers Salary Campaign Gains 
Momentum 


sc Tue NEA marerit being used in the 
national salary campaign—which appeared 
in the January JourNat under the heading, 
“NEA Fights for Higher Salaries” —is hav- 
ing a wide circulation. More than half a 
million copies of this Open Letter to 
schoolboard members and other leaders 
have been distributed. Principals, teachers, 
and laymen write that they are using the 
letter in many ways—in bulletins and let 
ters to members of the PTA, American 
Legion, and Tax League; to newspapers, 
civic club leaders, faculty members, and 
graduate students of colleges and universt 
ties. This project of the War and Peace 
Fund should have a great influence now 
and for years to come. Copies of the Open 
Letter may be obtained free from the NEA. 


Salary Scheduling in County 
Schools 


sj THe Wisconsin Epucation Associ 
TIon has published a valuable “ee 
under this title which may serve as a gule® 


ener ee 
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dure and technics for other county 
sroups. Single copies may be secured from 
the Wisconsin association, 404 Insurance 
Building, Madison. 


to proce 


$1500 Minimum Salary 


ee Tue ExecUTIVE COMMITTEE and Dele- 
ne Assembly of the New Jersey Educa- 
ton Association have approved the recom- 
mendation ot the Legislative Committee to 
work for a $1500 minimum-salary schedule 


for that state. 


WARTIME ACTIVITIES 


Praise the Schools—A Parody 


Praise the schools 
And pass the education 

[Sing three times | 
And we'll all stay free. 


Praise the schools; don’t sit around a wish- 
ing: 

Praise the schools and take a strong posi- 
tion; 

Praise the schools; we must have erudition 

And we'll all live free. 

Yes, Mr. Jefferson has said it and 

You've got to give him credit, 

Fora mighty wise and learned man was he. 


Shouting—Praise the schools 
We're on a mighty mission; 
All aboard and forward education; 
Praise the schools and pass the information 
And we'll all stay free. 
—Mkrs. JouN THoMas 
in School and Community. 


Help of the Schools Needed 


wU. S. CommusstoneR oF EpucaTIon 
J. W. Studebaker calls the critical paper 
shortage to the attention of the schools. 
"It threatens the overseas shipment to our 
armed forces of 700,000 items, everyone of 
which requires paper or paper board in its 
packaging or in its very construction. . 
lam calling upon the schools of the country 
to give special emphasis to the salvaging of 
Waste paper.” 


‘If Winter Comes—” 


Tuts sprinc, as last, Americans are en- 


Couraged to plant victory gardens and do 
all they can to help conserve our national 
supply of food. Teachers and students in- 
taested in school gardens can secure valu- 
ible information from the Department of 
Agriculture and the U. S. Office of Edu- 


ation, Schools and War Gardens, issued 
by the Office of 


; Education, suggests a pro- 
gam of action 


» and lists sources of infor- 
‘tion on gardening. “Victory Gardens” 


VOLUME 22 


The NEA Com- 
mission on Pro- 
fessional Ethics 
met at NEA head- 
quarters on Feb- 
ruary 4 and 5. 
Left to right: J. 
Murray Lee; Pearl 
Donoho; Mrs. Lil- 
lian Gray; Pearl 
Briggs; Virgil 
Rogers, chairman. 


by Paul R. Young in the March 1943 
JournaL outlines ways in which to or- 
ganize a school victory garden campaign. 


Georgia’s New Vocational School 
Plan 


yy A VOCATIONAL TRADE SCHOOL program 
to meet the needs and opportunities grow- 
ing out of the war has been announced by 
the Georgia State Board of Education. The 
plan calls for three resident trade schools, 
under direct supervision of the Board; ten 
area trade schools, under local sponsorship 
and control in major industrial centers; 
and an industrial arts program under local 
school control in every county. 


PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Classroom Teacher Conference 
Plans 


yy Tue President and Executive Secretary 
of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers met with President Lyon and a 
committee of teachers from the Pittsburgh 
Teachers Association to discuss preliminary 
plans ior meetings of the Department at 
the time of the NEA assembly in July. 





NEA STAFF PHOTO 


The Pittsburgh committee is eager to do 
everything possible to make the meeting a 
success. 

Teachers must bear in mind that only 
certified delegates of NEA affiliated or- 
ganizations will be privileged to vote at 
the annual business meeting of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers this year. 


Victory thru Organization 


yy THE RECENT bEcIsIon of the Appellate 
Court of the Illinois Second District is 
fundamental in determining tenure rights 
of teachers in Illinois. Julia Anderson re- 
ceived a notice of dismissal from the Rose- 
ville board, April 18, 1942. She contended 
that this was in violation of the tenure law 
because no cause for dismissal was stated 
and the 60-day notification period was not 
observed. 

The Illinois Education Association in- 
vestigated and concluded that the board’s 
action was in violation of the tenure law. 
Miss Anderson’s request for a writ of man- 
damus in the Circuit Court was denied. 
The Appellate Court reversed the decision 
of the Circuit Court, ruling in effect that 
the probationary year is the teaching year 
and not the calendar year; probation need 
not be specified in the contract; a teacher 
cannot waive tenure rights. 


Pinellas County Classroom Teachers Association 


The triple honor roll 
is a step toward 
united education as- 
sociations whereby 
each teacher who 
joins local, state, or 
national associations 
will join all, giving 
to our profession a 
voice which will in- 
clude all the teach- 
ers of the nation. 
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The full financial support given by the 


IEA to this case is an example of the use — 


being made of the IEA Defense Fund. 
Welcome To NEA Ranks 


sc Tuts JourNAL has at least 50,000 read- 
ers who were not NEA members last year. 
We welcome you to NEA ranks. We hope 
you will en‘oy THE JournaL. We trust also 
that yor vill realize that it is but one of 
many services which the Association is per- 
forming for you, the children, and the 
nation. Take an interest in the Associa- 
tion’s battles for the schools. It is your As- 
sociation and can be no stronger than you 
and your fellow members make it. 


Governor Meets with Executive 
Council 


s> AT THE INVITATION of the President 
of the South Dakota Education Associa- 
tion, Governor Sharpe of South Dakota 
recently met with the SDEA Executive 
Council. The Governor discussed the Com- 
mission To Study Secondary Education 
authorized by the last legislature. Presi- 
dent Ludeman pledged the support of the 


association in the work of the commission. 


A Christmas Present for Two 


3 THE FOLLOWING LETTER from Texas 
was one of the most appreciated Christ- 
mas gifts received by NEA President Edith 
B. Joynes: 

“Since first entering the teaching profes- 
sion in 1935, I have been a member of the 
National Education Association, all the 
while harboring a desire to become a Life 
Member. Because of inadequate salaries 
and increasing family living costs, how- 
ever, each year found me mailing you the 
regular $2 membership fee. 

“Your recent visit and the talk you gave 
have inspired me to make the necessary 
sacrifice to become a Life Member. I have 
determined that my Christmas funds for 
the next ten Christmas seasons shall be ap- 
plied to the thing that I want most—a 
cherished Life Membership in our na- 
tional organization.” 


Why Not Now? 


yy ANSWERING A REQUEST for information 
the NEA Research Division sent the fol- 
lowing letter: “We are glad to send under 
separate cover a number of reports which 
we trust will be helpful in your study of 
salary schedules with a view to preparing 
a single salary schedule for your local 
school system. We are glad to send, with- 
out charge, these materials which we hope 
will be valuable to you and the teachers in 
your school system. Their publication is 
made possible thru dues of NEA members. 


If we had more members, we could enrich 


ee 
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NEW SECRETARIES OF NEA DEPARTMENTS 





Merrill Hartshorn of the National Council for the 
Social Studies. Ben Miller of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, 


our services.” Within a few days a $10 
check and the following note were re- 
ceived: “That last paragraph has put a 
stop to my procrastination! Am enclosing 
$10 as first payment toward Life Member- 
ship!” 


EDUCATION ABROAD 


Escuelas Estados Unidos de 
America 


3 Two scHoots in Latin America were 
recently named “United States of Amer- 
ica” schools—the new school at San Joa- 
quin de Flores in Costa Rica and the Boys 
Industrial School at Lima, Peru. At the 
dedication ceremonies, the flags of those 
countries and of the United States were 
flown and the band played “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” A number of other 
Latin American nations are naming schools 
for the various Pan-American countries. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


For War Veterans 


yy To meet the postwar educational needs 
and problems of men and women from 
the armed services, the University of Illi- 
nois has created a Division of Special Serv- 
ices for War Veterans. 


Gold Star Scholarships 


vy New York University will award Gold 
Star Scholarships to sons and daughters of 
graduates of the university killed in the 
war. The awards will cover full tuition 
for the four-year course leading to the 
bachelor’s degree. Boston University has 
announced similar scholarships. 


College and Highschool Enrolments 


yYy Enrotments in colleges and other in- 
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stitutions of higher learning this year are 
more than one-quarter below the , ; 
peak, according to the U. S. Office of Fat 
cation. In teachers colleges and normal 
schools, enrolment comes to only about 40 
percent of the 1939-40 figure. | . 

Enrolment in the public highschools fo, 
1943-44 is 5,761,000 or about one million 
below peak enrolment in 1940-41. En. 
rolments in the junior and senior classes of 
highschools have declined between 9 and 
IO percent since last year. 


A TRIBUTE TO... 


James McKeen Cattell 


vy Dr. Catretr, founder of School and 
Society, editor of Science, and one of 
the outstanding American men of science. 
died January 20. He would have been § 
on May 25 of this year. For a biographical 
sketch and tribute, see School and Society 
for January 29, 1944. . 


Frank Cody and Eddie 
Rickenbacker 


yy Dr. Copy, retired superintendent of 
schools in Detroit, .received the American 
Education Award for 1944, for his out 
standing contribution to the profession. 
On February 29, at the exhibitor’s dinner 
held as a part of the Chicago wartime con- 
ference of the American Association of 
School Administrators, President Elliott C. 
Spratt of the Associated Exhibitors of the 
NEA presented Dr. Cody the illuminated 
manuscript which is the physical symbol 
of the award. On February 23 at the New 
York wartime conference of the AASA, 
President Spratt presented the 1943 award 
to Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker. 


PROFESSIONAL CHANGES 


New Public Relations Director 


sc Warp Krupatt is the new director o! 
public relations of the Colorado Education 
Association and associate editor and bus 
ness manager of the Colorado School Jou: 
nal, official publication of the CEA. Mr. 
Kimball comes to his new position from 
McMurry College, Abilene, Texas, where 


he has been public relations director. :, 


HERE AND THERE .— 


animinuumnn”:»»__: aa, 


In Defense of the “Hard Way” 


sc I Have Noticep that men who came"? 
aking 

“the hard way” often seem s¢t on making 
: 44j2} 
things as easy as [Cont. on page A¥2! 
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Typical RCA FM Transmitter Control Room... 


FM (frequency modulation) radio, first introduced in 
1938, has proved itself to be the most practical type of 
radio for school systems. 


Already several big city school systems have FM 
transmitters, and there is literally no limit to the educa- 
tional advantages of radio when the broadcasting can be 
controlled within the school and the school system. 


WHAT FM CAN DO.. 


Here, for example, is a recently compiled list of FM uses: 
news and current events programs adapted for age 
levels; subject motivation programs; supplementary aid 
programs; teaching by radio; story-telling; guidance pro- 
grams; library programs; talks by prominent guests; 
In-Service teacher training; adult education programs; 
music for special activities; announcements; student 
talent programs; forums and discussions; sports; com- 
munity cooperation programs; holiday and special events; 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Now’s the time to start 
planning how your school 
will make the best use of an 


RCA /2/4'4/=/2/A/0)//(0) SYSTEN 


school public relations; programs for handicapped children. 


RCA — A LEADER IN 
FM DEVELOPMENT 


RCA has been and will continue to be a leader in the 
development of FM transmitters. That’s because RCA 
engineers have more experience in building (and oper- 
ating) radio transmitters than any other group. Further- 
more, RCA has always pioneered in the development of 
high-frequency antennas and is now building many 
models for the armed services. 


GET THE FACTS ABOUT FM 


While the war has stopped production of FM trans- 
mitters and receivers for civilian use, those connected 
with school management will certainly want to learn about 
FM to help them do a better job of post-war planning. 

A letter or postal card addressed:—The Educational 


Department, Rapio Corporation OF AMERICA, Camden, 
N.J., will bring details concerning RCA’s FM Transmitters. 


RCA Victor Division — Education Department 


~ RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


































School administrators in all the states from Maine to Cali- 
fornia inclusive are requesting that we recommend teachers 
to them for their teaching staffs. We are interested in further 
registration of teachers, both experienced and inexperienced, 
who have in mind continued advancement in the teaching field. 
Address 1200-10 Steger " 28 E. Jackson Bivd., 
inois, 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
CHICAGO 
Member N.A.T.A. 
OUR SERVICE 
IS NATIONWIDE 








Chicago, 





A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 


Colleges, 
ALBERT bese 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Schools. Good 
ESTABLISHED 









All Eyes Are 


















Don’t Miss Seeing 
THE STORY OF THE 


VATICAN 


Now in 16mm. Sound Film! 


candidates in 
demand. Send 


1885 ‘ e 
for information 








The Inside story of the smallest Sov- Home Office: Member 
ae“, State with scenes of places 25 East Jackson Blvd. NATA 
usually barred to visitors. Reveals Chicago A L.A. 
the peace efforts of the Pope. Shows Corresponding Agencies : 


work of Michelangelo in the Sistine 
Chapel, basilica of St. Peters, Vatican 
library, burial crypts, operation of 
civil government. Timely film for all 
creeds—for all time! 6 reels. Rental. 


535 Fifth Ave., New York City » Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 












Send for latest catalog listing 3000 
Entertainment and Educational Sub- 
jects for rental and sale. 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., Dept. A-3, New York 19 














ictures Aids in teach- 
ing Language. 
Literature, His- 
tory, Geography 
and Picture 
Study. 
One Cent size. 
3x 3%. Fe 
60 or more, 


Two Cent Size. 
5¥2 x 8. For 
30 or more, 


. - They are at- 

¥ _ © tractive and ed- 

The Shepherdess Lerchie ‘sationsl, = 

set of 30 beautiful pictures, each 5% x 8, on any of the 

above named subjects. You will be pleased with them. 

CATALOGUE of 64 pages, with 1600 miniature illus- 

trations, for 15 cents in coin or stamps. Send for it 
TODAY. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 4, Malden, Mass. 


pn ae “A | 
0 Rockies 

THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
1944 SUMMER SESSION 


Eight Weeks. 
July 1to August 24 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in Art, 
Biology, Business, Chemistry,Classical and Mod- 
ern Languages, Education, English, Geology 
and Geography, History, Home Economics, 
Journalism, Law, Mathematics, Music, Nursing, 
Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physics, Psychology, 
Social Sciences, and Physical Education. 


Temple University 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


for Teachers 
THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR 


Begins Monday, June 26th 
Closes Friday, August 4th 


Temple University presents a complete 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its 34th Summer Session for 
teachers, school principals and superin- 
tendents. If you require credits for certi- 
fication, or if you are a candidate for a 
degree, you will find that the Temple Sum- 
mer Session is ideally suited to your needs. 
The regular University facilities are avail- 
able, and in addition to its educational 
advantages, the University—and the city 
of Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural recreational opportunities. You'll 
enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelphia! 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 
e 


WRITE for illustrated booklet which de- 
scribes the many advantages of the Temple 
Summer Session for 1944, Address Office of 
the Registrar, Bro and Montgomery 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


tional 6 Cducalion 
C 
TEACHERS ARE IN GREAT DEMAND 
Full program of preparation for teaching. Elementary 
grades, kindergarten, nurseryschooland child carecenters. 
Children’s demonstration school and observation center 
Special summer classes. Located on Chicago's lovely Name—___ ts 
North Shore near lake. B. E. degree conferred (4 years), S dN 
also 3-year diploma, 2-year certificate and 1-year course t. an Oo. ica ieee semen 
for college graduates. Write for list of successful alumnae. City and State 
National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 416-C EVANSTON, ILL. 
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Emphasis on education for and in the post- 


war period. 


Special features include Plays and Movies, 
Organ Recitals, Concerts, and Lectures deal- 
ing with current problems. 


The University is located in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. Hiking and picnics in 
the nearby mountains, and mountain streams 
and canyons can be enjoyed without the use 
of an automobile. 


0 
COLORADO 


Sasyensire 











BOULDER, COLORADO 
Summer School Office (Dept. S$) 


Please send complete information 
regarding the Summer Session. 











[Cont. from page 80] possible for their chil 
dren. They deny their children the disc; 
pline of struggle and self-estabishment that 
worked so well in their own cases. Such 
parents remind me of the kind-hearted 
amateur who raised butterflies as g hobby 
His sympathies were so touched by the 
difficulties they always had in emerging 
from the cocoon that once, out of pi 
taken kindness, he split a cocoon with 
his thumb nail so that the tiny inmate 
could escape without a struggle. That but 
terfly was never able to use its wings, 

Every time a youngster has to face 
first-class difficulty and masters it, his 
wings become that much stronger. Every 
time he makes a choice and acts on it 
boldly and decisively, he is girding him. 
self anew with confidence and courage — 
Charles F. Kettering. 


The Outlook for America 


yy Tue eprroriat of this title on page 57 
is the eighth in a series which has appeared 
in the March Journat over the past several 
years. 


New Director of the Hall of Fame 


yy Dr. James Rowranp Ancet, public 
service counselor of the NBC and former 
president of Yale, has been appointed ¢- 
rector of the Hall of Fame for Great Amer. 
icans on the campus of New York Univer 
sity. He succeeds the late William Lyon 
Phelps. In 1945 the College of Electors of 
the Hall of Fame will vote on candidates 
nominated by the public. There will be 22 
vacancies to be filled . 


Fire Insurance Lobby 


sc Since scHoots are buyers of fire insur- 
ance, they are concerned in the battle now 
going on in Congress over regulation in 
this field. The fire insurance companies, 
operating virtually without regulation in 
most states, have been charging the public 
$1,000,000,000 annually in premiums for 
only $400,000,000 of losses per year. A pow 
erful lobby, using the moth-eaten cry 0! 
state’s rights, is now bringing pressure 00 
Congress to exempt these companies from 
criminal prosecution under the antitrust 
laws. 


CLASSROOM HELPS 


seseesseset 
(meseeess TTT lta 


American History Report 


si: American History IN ScHooLs AND 
Co.xeces (Macmillan, 148p., $1.25) is the 
title of the report by the Committee 0 
American History in the Schools and ~ 
leges. This committee was ne 
jointly by the National Council for i 
Social Studies (an [Cont. on page A-44 
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£41@—Hours spent on various 


operations are major factors in the 


cost of PRINTING. Through care- 





a SUMMER SESSION 


/ In addition to more than 750 subjects of study covering all fields of 
educational and scientific interest, especial emphasis is being placed on 
wartime as well as post-war educational needs. A teaching staff of 600 
persons including educators of national and international reputation— 

















ful planning and advanced pro- 





duction methods we have reduced 















plus the splendid facilities of great libraries and laboratories—offer out- 
standing opportunity for both graduate and undergraduate study. There 
will be special courses and workshops for teachers in primary, secondary, 
and higher education. 


— 


the time element to a minimum. 













(This magazine 1s from our presses) First term registration, Monday and 


Tuesday, June 12 and 13. Second 
term registration, Monday, July 24. 
Write now for complete bulletin. 
Director of Summer Session, 719 
Administration Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Minneapolislt4, Minnesota 












JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











No printing job too small—none too large 




























—Even in Hard Storms When 
You're under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


You'll enjoy the dependable 
low cost protection of the fa- 
mous T.C.U. Umbrella. It has 
been the sheltering friend to 
thousands of teachers for more 
than 40 years. Not so long ago 
one teacher, in her enthusiastic 
appreciation, coined a new phrase descriptive of how she 
felt after a particularly hard storm of bad luck had come 
her way. She said, “It’s more than an Umbrella. It’s a 
Parachute for Happy Landings.” Why not get all the facts 
about T.C.U. 10-Way Protection—which you can enjoy at a 
cost of less than a nickel a day? A special folder gives com- 
plete information. Send for your copy today. 


“Hapny Landing” TEACHERS CAUSALTY UNDERWRITERS 
“It certainly was com- 672 T.C.U. Building Lincoin 8, Nebraska 


forting, as I lay ill, to 

realize that the mount- seuceseees! FREE INFORMATION COUPON ®2288eese0) 
pees Borger od ves . To the T.C.U.. 672 T.C.U. Building. 

and a substitute teacher Einosin &, Nebraake, 


would be largely met by 












doing yeoman service for our 


armed forces in every area of 
activity as a visual aid in facili- 
tating education and training, 
and entertaining our boys. 


® Announcement will be made as soon as 
Holmes Sound-on-Film Projectors again be- 
come available for civilian use. In the mean- 
lime, we will endeavor to furnish replacements 
or parts for existing Holmes equipment. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 











* i GP ’ I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 

ne of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film Fg nr _— l’rotection. Send me full details without obligation. 
rojectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users of security I feel under NRE ulindbssa sud sasnuokeap ecaweunwesdhsekenad 

1815 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 ee SLD OL CNT TAD 


Luella F. Powers, 
Sterling, Illinois. . 


Seegcesacsacas NO AGENT WILL CALL Saeeteeeeeeaae 
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Send For 32-Page Booklet 
“CARE OF THE TEETH” 


Shows howto make ‘‘Care of Teeth’’ 
a fascinating pupil-pastime. Full of 
teaching material. Send 10c for copy. 
With it we will send FREE catalog of 
dental health material listing booklets, 


WHAT'S NEW? 
THE DUPLEX RADIO-MAT 
TYPEWRITER SLIDE 


It fits your 35mm. machine. You type it— 
Write for free sample. 

Seale, claded senting ccd coloring RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., INC. 

seatwork. De t. E 


American Dental Associatien . 
Dept. N-3 212 E. Superior St. 222 Oakridge Blvd. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Daytona Beach, Fla. 


A Helpful Hint 


hildren love to play at what grownups 

do. That is why there may be an idea 

here for your mothers having a hard 

time getting their children to eat.... 

We are told that combat troops and 

munitions workers say that the big 

treat of Wrigley’s Spearmint in their rations and lunch boxes seems 

to help them actually eat with better appetite for no other reason 

than just because they know this little welcome stick of Gum is 

there waiting for them to get through, to enjoy. . . . Our helpful 

hint, therefore, is as simple as this. But now is a fine time to tell you 

about it— isn’t it? When Chewing Gum has become so scarce, you 

can hardly get it... . It may be a good little tip, however, to keep 

in the back of your head... . At present, chewing Gum has proved 

helpful in so many ways to so many millions in our Armed Forces, 

in factories and to the public generally, a shortage is not odd. Nor 

is it strange that the scarcity would show up mostin a popular, qual- 
ity Gum like Wrigley’s Spearmint. 

Under war conditions, we just can not produce more Gum... . 

unless we lower our quality, which we will not do. So, we urge 

that every available stick of Wrigley’s Spearmint be chewed only 


when and where it is really needed. 





Classified 


Business and credit references are requested from all advertisers in this section. Rate 25¢ per word for “over 
210,000 circulation. Final closing date is the 5th of the month preceding—i.e. April Issue closes March 6 

















BOOKS HOBBIES 


WHO WAS EMANUEL SWEDENBORG? See COCOONS: the original $1.00 dozen including L 
Largest Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, Libraries. Semi- : hi ids er eee 
naries Swedenborg’s ‘“‘Heaven and Hell,’’ 632 pages, = , sa — a a a, See 
free (5¢ postage). Swedenborg Foundation, X9999, 51 
East 42nd Street, New York. 











VISUAL AIDS 


CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Stereographs, lantern 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices, hand- 
made-lantern-slide materials. Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Penna. 


35. MM_FILMSLIDES—General Science, Chemistry, 
ae. Biology. Visual Sciences, 264N, Suffern, New 
Ork. 








COINS AND STAMPS 


COIN COLLECTORS. Read ‘The Numismatist.” 
Published monthly. News, illustrated feature articles 
on coins and medals. Sample copy 25¢. American 
_— Association, 99 Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, 











FILMS 


16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS. Free ee eee 
Audio-Film Libraries, Bloomfield, New GLOBAL GARDEN. Fascinating, instructive, hardy 
Jersey. cacti and succulents; world origins; for all grade rooms. 
Demonstration application outline, visual education fea- 











HOBBIES 


JEWELRY stones removed from rings, etc., 100 as- 
sorted $2.00. LOWE’S, Box 311, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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ture with 20 labelled species. Two 68 page books on 
names and culture included. $5.00 postpaid. Fine rare 
callections for home or gifts $1.00, $2.00, $3.00 ac- 
cording to size. COOVER NURSERY, Orlando, Fla. 


THE JOURNAL OF 


[Cont. from A-42] NEA Department) th 
American Historical Association, and rv 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
Chapters deal with such topics as: De 
Americans know ‘American history? Ree 
ommended content for American history 
courses. American history in colleges, Pub. 
lic opinion and history teachers. The com- 
mittee has examined the Purposes, extent 
and quality of instruction in American 
history, and concrete findings and recom. 
mendations are contained in 


For Enslish Teachers 


yy THe Enocu Pratt Free Lierary in 
Baltimore, Md., has published leaflet 
about major English and American ay. 
thors. Teachers should find them worth. 
while and helpful for their.classes and fo; 
their own reading. Sixteen leaflets have ap- 
peared to date. They are not sold sepa- 
rately. The complete set sells for 35¢, post 
paid. 


Books for Young Children 


sy Two RECENT: PUBLICATIONS of the As 
sociation for Childhood Education will be 
of interest to teachers of young children, 
The 1942-43 Supplement to 4 Bibliography 
of Books for Young Children contains tet. 
erences to books on animals, music, poetry, 
science, chemistry, social studies, intercul- 
tural relations, and many other topics. 204. 
Four- and Five-Year-Olds at School deals 
with problems confronting the kindergar- 
ten teacher. 35¢. The Association, 1201 
16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Its report, 








NEW 

q 

N E 
PUBLICATIONS=—— 





Teacher Education 


sfc THe Researcn Buietin for February 
1944 gives a summary of current trends 
and problems in teacher education. For the 
most part, facts reported represent the re 
plies of 148 publicly controlled colleges for 
the education of teachers to an extensive 
questionnaire on enrolments, staff, finances, 
plant facilities, instructional program, ad 
ministrative policies, and the institutions 
current plans and problems. In view of the 
critical shortage of teachers, this review of 
teacher education is especially timely. 25% 


Salaries of Building Employees 


si Satartes of Employees Engaged in Op 
eration and Maintenance of Buildings 
155 School Systems in Cities above 30,0 
in Population, 1942-43 (Educational Re 
search Service Circular No. 10. 1943 4°? 
Planographed. 50¢) lists those school sys 
tems in cities above [ Cont. on page Af] 
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nutritional significance of flour enrichment 


This is part of a series on matters of professional, educational _ the products of General Mills. These messages are being dissem- 
’ inated through a number of professional and specialized publi- | 
tific approach to the food problem, and giving the background of cations... in the hope of providing material useful for the readers. 


and public interest, primarily related to nutrition and the scien- 


9% 40% 


Before After 


THIAMINE 


4% 45% 


Before After 


NIACIN 


6.5% 38.5% 


Before After 


RIBOFLAVIN 


10. 
ny 
Before After 


45. 
46% 


What is the national 


and cereal restoration ? 





**The increase in the vitamin and mineral requirements of enriched 


flour ... will be of far-reaching benefit to the people of the United 


States.” 


CLAUDE R. WICKARD, Sec’y, of Agriculture 





erases from the standpoint of the na- 
tional economy as a whole, foods made 
from our common grains translate nature’s 
bounty into human nutrients more eco- 
nomically than any other major class of 
foodstuffs. More than a third of the world’s 
food energy and protein requirements are 
supplied by cereal grains. In this country, 
the percentage is slightly less. 

Prior to the nutritional discoveries of 
recent years, and in response to popular de- 
mand for more appealing and appetizing 
forms of cereal foods, many of the principal 
forms in which this country’s cereal grains 
have been consumed have been those in 
which, in consequence of the necessary 
processing, certain of the vitamin and min- 
eral virtues of the original grain have been 
lost. The vitamin and mineral contribution 
of such foods has, therefore, not matched 
their contribution in food energy and protein. 

For many years research has wrestled 
with this problem. The stimulus of the de- 


. fense program and the discovery—and avail- 


ability—of certain vitamins in pure form 
has made possible the correction, in large 
measure, of this situation. And today, en- 
tiched flour and restored cereals are avail- 
able in every part of the country. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Mimneapolis, Minn. 


''Kitchen-tested’', Bisquick, Wheaties, Cheerioats, Kix, Drifted 
Snow, Red Band are reg. trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 
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The bars at the left are interesting in this 
connection. They show the percentage of 
three B vitamins and iron contributed to 
the average normal diet* by flour and cere- 
als in the days before flour enrichment 
and cereal restoration and now. 

These bars demonstrate that, thanks to 
enrichment and restoration, the contribu- 
tion of flour and other cereal foods in these 
essential B vitamins and iron is greater than 
their contribution of food energy and 
protein. : 

These are the facts behind the enthu- 
siasm of nutrition authorities for the en- 
richment program. 

Studies have indicated that large num- 
bers of persons do not get adequate quan- 
tities of the “protective” B vitamins and 
iron which enriched flour and restored 
cereals now supply. The availability of these 
nutrients in such common foods strikes an 
effective blow in the interests of better na- 
tional nutrition, and is accordingly impor- 
tant both for the war effort and the future 
health of the nation. 

*Figures based on 2800 calorie prewar diet... 
assuming our cereal consumption consisted wholly 
of enriched flour and bread and whole-grain or 


restored cereals. Current enrichment levels used, 
and all data adjusted for average losses in cooking. 


All our family flours are enriched to new, higher gov’t. 
standards, our ready-to-eat cereals restored to whole grain 
levels. These brands include: GOLD MEDAL “Kitchen- 
tested” FLOUR, DRIFTED SNOW FLOUR (in the West), 
RED BAND FLOUR (in the South), BISQUICK (contain- 
ing enriched flour), WHEATIES, CHEERIOATS, KIX. 
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The crystal gazer of mystic power, or the reader of tea leaves, 
may picture a wonderful future for you. But how that seer needs help! 
Only you can make such dreams come true. Definite plans and definite 
action are required—and a sound insurance program tops the list. 


The F. P. E. A. has been assisting teachers, and other civic work- 
ers, in the attainment of their dreams since 1925 thru the distribution of 
low-cost group life insurance. The privileges of membership in this as- 
sociation may easily be yours—a 3c stamp will let you know. Send us 
the coupon today. Your application, or membership, entails no obligation 
—any further decision is yours alone—no agent will call. 


LIFE INSURANCE MEANS SECURITY! 


Mail the coupon now! It can mean important savings—plus protection 
and assurance thru the years ahead. 
NON-PROFIT ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC 


SCHOOL — FEDERAL, STATE, COUNTY, 
MUNICIPAL, AND DISTRICT EMPLOYEES 









THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU ALL THE FACTS 
c- 


F.P.E.A. (P.O. Box 2451-M), Denver 1, Colo. 


Please send me, without obligation, facts on protection 
plans, rates, etc. 


ececececercoses 


All policies underwritten by two old line Companies with more 
than $195,000,000 assets. 





[Cont. from A-44] 30,000 in Populatio 
which have basic salary schedules for build 
ing employees and outlines the provisions 
of these schedules. It reports also he 
systems which pay school building em. 
ployees on the basis of flat rates, 


Junior Highschool Administration 


yy THe Nationat Association of SEc- 
ONDARY-ScHOOL Princrpats will devote its 
March 1944 Bulletin to “Administrative 
Practices in the Junior Highschool,” giving 
attention to the regular program of the 
junior high as it is affected by wartime con. 
ditions. $1 to nonmembers. 


The 1943 Proceedings 


yy Tue Association regrets that the 1943 
Volume of Addresses and Proceedings coy- 
ering the Indianapolis Representative As. 
sembly has been delayed in publication 
due to manpower problems in printing 
and binding. Delivery is promised soon, 
however, and the volume will be sent to 


$5 and Life Members of the NEA. 
And If Your Journal Is Late 


yy THe Journat is addressed to you ac. 
cording to our regular schedule, but it 
may be delayed in reaching you because of 
congested transportation or any one of 
a dozen other difficulties arising from the 
war. We therefore ask for your patience. 
If your Journat does not come when you 
think it should, won’t you wait a reason- 
able time before writing us to question its 
non-arrival ? 


Unless otherwise indicated discounts for quan- 
tities on NEA publications are: 2-9 copies, 10 
percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 or mort, 
33 1/3 percent. Orders which amount to $1 o 
less must be accompanied by cash. Carriage 
charges will be prepaid on cash orders but not on 
billed orders. Order from the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., Washington 6, D. C. 


DATES TO REMEMBER 

April—Cancer Contrel Month. Wnie 
to American Society for the Control ot 
Cancer, 350 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
N. Y. 

April 2-9—National Negro Health 
Week. For information write Nationa 
Negro Health Week Committee, U. 5. 
Public Health Service, Washington 14 
_ c. 

May 7-14—Music Week. For sugges 
tions, address National and Inter-Amer'- 
can Music Week Committee, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

July 10-21—7th annual conference © 
NEA Department of Elementary School 
Principals at the University of Pittsburgh 
For information, write Eva G. Pinkston, 


1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Studs that Commend the 


THE TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE, the ingenuity and the resources 
of America are at the disposal of our skilled medical officers on 
the fighting fronts of the world. They command every aid the 


LO: / , \ 


a Unit of UCC, is the essential ingredient in the large-scale 
production of stainless,steel. Units of UCC do not make steel 
of any kind. They do make available to steelmakers many 


Pag nation can supply. That is one reason why a wounded man’s alloys which, like ferrochromium, improve the quality of steel. 
agen chances of survival are greater today than they have been in ‘The basic research of these Units means useful new metal- 
» $1 or any other war. lurgical information—and better metals to supply the needs 
arriage Among the materials that are helping medical men in their and improve the welfare of mankind. 

not on fight to save lives are the stainless steels. Used in operating 7 

ication tables, surgical instruments and in other medical equipment, ’ ; ; : 

D. C. Members of the medical profession, architects and designers are 


di 


stainless steels are serving in hospitals in this country and 
overseas, 

Frequent sterilization with high temperature steam or strong 
disinfectants will not injure stainless steels. Their smooth, hard 
surface is easily kept free from germs that can cause fatal infec- 


invited to send for booklet M-3,“THE USE OF STAINLESS STEELS 
IN HospPITALs.” There is no obligation. 




























° 7 > . . 
W mite tion, Even in the damp tropics, stainless steels do not rust. 
rol ot Tough and durable, free from the possibility of chipping, 
tk 17, stainless steels c i i arti wenger _ 
ess steels can withstand the rigors of wartime — CARBON FOR HEALTH. Research by | GASES FOR HEALTH. LINDE oxygen 
On the home front, too, stainless steels are making their = 4 UCC Unit has resulted in different | U.S.P. made by a Unit of UCC is used 
Ith a ° ° forms of carbon used in milk irradiators, by the sick in hospitals and at home— 
Healt contribution to the health of the nation. Because they are easier “sun” lamps, gas masks—and in air con- and it contributes to the safety of our 
ational to clean and keep clean than other metals, they are widely _ditioning installations. high fiying aviaters. 
U. 5. used in equipment necessary to the processing, preparing and 
7 serving of foods. They keep their bright finish, impart no flavor 
on v? . ‘i . r . . 
to food, and resist food chemicals. They will be used increas- 
sugges ingly in restaurants, in the home, and in many industries where 
sugges : ; : : 
roll their unique properties are so desirable. Ms 4 
Stainless stee ee ‘ ” PLASTICS FOR HEALTH. BAKELITE 
Fourth Stainless steels are “stainless because they contain more organic chemicals, developed by a Unit and VINYLITE plastics, produced by 
than 12 per cent chromium. Low-carbon ferrochromium, a ree of UCC, mean better anesthetics, more UCC Units, mean sanitary paints, floor 
search d 1 _ 2 s ‘ plentiful sulfa drugs, vitamins and other coverings, sheeting, “‘burn sleeves’’ and 
wil arch development of ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY, pharmaceuticals. sae snaeiie 
nc 
School BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
burgh. 
nkston, UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
, D.C. 30 East 42nd Street [qs New York 17,N. Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


CHEMICALS INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS 

Electro Metallurgical Company Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation The Linde Air Products Company Bakelite Corporation 

Haynes Stellite Company ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES The Oxweld Railroad Service Company Plastics Division of Carbide and 
United States Vanadium Corporation National Carbon Company, Inc. The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


“ATION ALLOYS AND METALS 














—— Announcing 


he Change of a Name ~ 
the Maintenance of a Policy 











E. E. Shumaker 


ECENTLY, the Encyclopaedia Britannica, itself an 
affiliate of the University of Chicago, acquired 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. Accordingly, it was decided 
V. C. Arnspiger to change the name of the company to Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Ince., but to retain the established 
product name of Erpi Classroom Films. We believe our 
many friends in the field of education will be interested 
to learn that policies will remain unchanged — and the 
new company will continue under the leadership of the 
same men who directed Erpi’s destiny in the past. 





Mr. E. E. Shumaker continues as President of the new company, 
and in addition becomes a member of the Board of Directors of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Inc. 


Dr. V. C. Arnspiger continues as Vice-President in charge of 
Research and Production. who will, of course, maintain the 
high standards for which Erpi Classroom Films are deservedly 


H. C. Grubbs pa 


Mr. H. C. Grubbs continues as Vice-President in Charge of Dis- 
tribution and will follow the same policies which have proved 
so successful in establishing Erpi as the leader in the field of 
visual education, 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


1841 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 23, NEW YORK 
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This is 
Coli. Wallin Speaking .. 


My husband, Mike, 
is a Corporal in the Army. 


He’s been gone nearly two years now. 


I like to think of him as carrying one of these 
.30 Caliber Carbines wherever he goes. 


We make them here, 
and it’s comforting just to know that my hands 


helped make a part of what he’s fighting with. 


I know that when Mike shoots his gun, 

the bullet will go straight where he aims it because 
practically everyone in the U EF plant here has 
his own personal reason for putting his heart 

and mind into the work. 


You see, nearly everyone of us has somebody 
in the Armed Forces who’s fighting for us. 


For us—and for you, too... 


And for the way Mike and I want to live... 
in peace and comfort—after the war’s won. 


So we all say: Speed the guns ... to speed that day! 


EMILY MALLIA—Badge No. 5301 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


War Products: U. S. Carbines, Caliber .30 M-1—Airplane Instru- 
ments—Gun Parts—Ammunition Components— Fuses— Primers— 
and Miscellaneous Items. 


Enli Age Peacetime Products: Underwood Noiseless, Standard and Portable Type- 
Bay B yom 4 writers—Accounting Machines—Adding-Figuring Machines—Pay- 
To short: .¢ duration, a roll Machines—Ribbons, Carbon Paper and Miscellaneous Supplies. 


w 








THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


ce] 
A Complete Course Meeting the Latest Requirements of the National Council for the Social 
Studies and the American Historical Association. 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 
a) Grade Geography History Civics 
3 THE COMMUNITY WHERE | LIVE BUSY WORLD 
By Pierce By Quinlan 
The elementary pupil learns all about his own home A Social Studies reader with interesting stories about 
environment. children of other lands. 
4 JOURNEYS THROUGH MANY LANDS OUR AMERICA 
By Stull and Hatch By Herbert Townsend 
A view of the world with 18 colored maps, including A 1944 picture history of our own country in simple 
global and polar projection maps. language with colored illustrations on every page. 
5 JOURNEYS THROUGH NORTH AMERICA 
By Stull and Hatch 
A visit by air to our own country and its immediate neighbors. 
6 EUROPE AND EUROPE OVERSEAS THE NEW WORLD'S FOUNDATIONS IN THE OLD 
By Stull and Hatch By West and West 
A geography of the old world of our origins. A history of the countries from which America sprang, 


DATED EVENTS WAR MAP 


A 1944 Dated Events War Map indicating the Moscow, Tehran, and Cairo conferences, 20 x 26 inches, in colors, 
price 20c. postpaid. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 





7 ASIA, LATIN AMERICA, UNITED STATES GOOD CITIZENSHIP 
By Stull and Hatch By Hughes 
Our own country and its most immediate neighbors A simple treatment of our government and the duties 
studied in political and trade relations. of a citizen. 
8 THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
By West and West 
An inspirational history emphasizing the thrilling events of our development. 
- GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
By Van Cleef By Hughes 
America in its business relations with the world. The leading textbook in this subject throughout the 
Global and Polar Projection maps. United States. 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
10 THE MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 
By Hughes 


The National Leader. The American Historical Association’s committee on the study of United States History 
recommends World History for every pupil. 


11 THE MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 
By Hughes 
Meets fully the recommendations of the new report of the Committee of the American Historical Association 
for the study of United States History. 


12 AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1944 
By Magruder 
The capstone course of the Social Studies series, showing young America the government for which our soldiers 


are fighting. The National Leader. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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